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Best Buy in Bagelosers 


SIMPLE! He 
A GIRL 
10 RUN IT IN MINUTES 


Change your ideas about output and costs! 


Precision-engineering brings you new Bagcloser 171. 


New Bagcloser 
Model 171 


The most efficiency and versatility for your production dollar. 


ONLY 


$2650. 


COMPLETE WITH 9/9” 
SELF-LEVELING CONVEYOR, 
INSTALLATION and TRAINING 
FOR YOUR OPERATORS 


Longest Conveyor. 9’9” 


Men stand erect. Plenty of elbow-room 
between fill spout and sewing head. 


Automatic Stitcher Head con- 
trolled by bag passage. No inefficient 
one-leg hop; no tiring stoop or bend. 
Fast—Up to 20 bags a minute with 


two men, 8 a minute with one, stead- 
ily, because it doesn’t tire workers. 


Most Economical and versatile 
machine for chemicals, feed, fertiliz- 
ers, and consumer units in SOM paper 


Hy- 
draulic “barber shop” height setting! ~ 


-bags. Caster-mounted, it works with 
‘all weigh machines and adjusts to 


spout height. 


Handles All Bags 14%" to 30” 


Fast, easy changeover with self-ad- 
justing conveyor. 


Explosion-Safe and Trouble- 
Free-Pneumatic-clutch sewing head. 
Welded steel construction. Ball and 


_ roller bearings. Standard model wired 
~ to Nema 4 specs. Furnished to Nema 7 


or 9 specs. at 1/3 optional cost of 
other machines. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Room 1404P 
Please send full data on Bagcloser 171. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 


BAGPAK DIVISION, N.Y.17, N.Y. 
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ey Progress Report . : | 


On June 16, 1958 we reached our ore bed 
at a depth of 3,330 feet. The ore which 
was encountered was of a character and 
quality equal in all respects to that which 
had been indicated in the earlier explora- 
tory work. Our surface plant is scheduled 


to produce Canadian muriate of Potash 
in December. : 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular 

_ Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular — 
Muriate 

Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate — 99.9% KCL 
minimum 


Quick Service — High Quality 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. — WA—331. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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for completion November 1958. We expect _ 


Boost as power and profits with HEPTACHLOR INSECT CONTROL 
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This dealer wall chart* shows the exceptional versatility that has 
made Heptachlor a leading insecticide, year after year, in all parts of 
the country. Farmers from coast to coast have learned to depend on 
Heptachlor for effective control of both soil and foliage insects. Their 


confidence is your guarantee of continued high-volume Heptachlor sales. 


America’s leading soil insecticide . . . protects crops fed to animals without contaminating milk or meat! 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


*This chart, which measures 4’ x 3’, is avail- International Representative: Velsicol International Corporation, C.A. 
able free of charge, in limited quantities. 
It is an excellent educational piece, P. 0. Box 1687 «+ Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.I. 
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This Month’s Cover 


The National Agricultural Chem- 
ical Association will hold its sil- 
ver anniversary meeting at the 
Bon Air Hotel in Augusta, 
Georgia, October 29-31. See story 
and program, page 77. 
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FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS— The United States Potash Com- 
pany offers three outstanding grades of potash. Higran and Higrade™ 
muriate (both white, both with 62/63% K2O), the purest agricultural 
muriates now available. USP also produces Granular muriate of 
potash (pink-red), containing 60% K,O. All three grades are non- 
caking and free-flowing throughout. 

Our Technical Service Department welcomes your inquiries. 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


MEMBER: 
AMERICAN 


% POTASH 
xy eo INSTITUTE 
OF New 
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WHY RESEARCH THE. (2/2 PROBLEM TWICE? 


Texaco research may already have the solution to your 


fertilizer form 


Whether you’re developing a new formulation or 
improving an old one, the chances are that the chemists 
at Texaco have already done some—and perhaps all— 
of the development work for you. 

You economize two ways by calling Texaco for tech- 
nical assistance: you avoid doing your own research 
on a problem that Texaco may already have solved; 
and Texaco’s extensive research facilities can help you 
to develop a low-cost formula that’s exactly right for 
your requirements. 

In addition, Texaco’s new facility at Lockport, IIl., 
will supply you with ammonia and nitrogen solutions 
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ulation problem. 


that are pure and uniform, and deliver them in per- 
fect condition at your own convenience. Call or write: 

The Texas Company, Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, or 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


Poi OCHEMICALS 


See 


oat 


Drilling blast holes with a multiple mounted drill 
in the Duval mines near Carisbad, New Mexico. ~ 
One of the many processes which bring you... 


Exclusive Distributors 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable address: Ashcraft 
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Trade Listing | : 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Association Building. 
1145 19th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Lea Hitchner, executive 
secretary. 


National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K St.. N. W., Washington, D. C 
Paul Truitt and Russell Coleman, 
executive vice-presidents. 


Regional Offices listed on page 123. 


American Society of Agronomy, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, executive secre- 
tary. 

American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety, S. E. .A. McCallan, secretary. 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 


American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, P. O. Box 540, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C., William Horwitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Agricultural Ammonia Institute. 
Hotel Claridge, Room 305, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jack Criswell, execu- 
tive vice president. 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, F. B. Lanham, secre- 
tary, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Carolinas-Virginia Formulators As- 
sociation, 516 S. Salisbury St.. 
Raleigh, N. C. Hugh Horn. secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

California Fertilizer Association, 
Sidney Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, Suite 1. Boothe Building, 475 
Huntington Drive, San Marin- 
California. 


Chemical Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, 110 East 42nd St.. 
New York City, Dr. H. W. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 


Entomological Society of America, 
1530 P. Street N. W.. Washington, 
D. C., R. H. Nelson, secretary. 


Mid-West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, 121 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago I, Ill. Z. H. Beers, execu- 
tive-secretary. 

National Nitrogen Solutions. Associ- 
ation, 2217 Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill. M. F. Collie, secretary. 

National Cotton Council, PO Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

Soil Science Society of America, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison, Wisc. 
L. G. Monthey, executive secre- 
tary. 

Weed Society of America, W. C. 
Shaw, secretary, Field Crops Re- 
search Branch, Beltsville, Md. 

Western Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. Charles Barnard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 2466 Kenwood 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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@ Selling Liquid Fertilizer . . . An eastern liquid fertilizer manufac- 


turer makes the interesting observation that he would welcome more 
competitors to help expand the market. Profits are obtained not 


just from sales of materials, but can also be realized from rental 
of equipment. Page 28. 


Respiratory Equipment . . . The first of a two-part article reviewing 
respiratory protective devices, tests with various insecticides, use and 


care of the equipment. Page 30. 


Phosphoric Acid . . . A report on a continuation of studies of this 
acid in the production of high-analysis liquid fertilizers, and its 


possible commercial application. Page 33. 


Handling Orders . . . Use of teletype, punched tapes, and auto- 
matic typewriter, coordinated into Integrated Data Processing is 
revolutionizing the front office handling of orders in some agricul- 


tural chemical companies. Page 35. 


@ Aerial Application . . . An IIlinois applicator discusses such questions 


as types of jobs a plane can do, costs and charges, financial respon- 


sibility, aerial fertilizing, etc. Page 46. 


@ Tomato Production at B & L... Horticulturists from most of the 


big grower organizations visit B&L Farms in Florida to observe 
its methods of tomato production. Pesticide formulations for this 
farm are delivered in pre-determined bagged quantities, and B & L 


states this system avoids product contamination. Page 48. 


@ Selective Weed Control . . . Selective herbicides 2,4-DB and MCPB 


are harmless to plants, except when the plants are themselves 
capable of converting these substances—inside the plant—to the 


hormone herbicides MCPA and 2,4-D. Page 63. 


Any way you look at it...No Multiwall 
can top the Crown Stepped-End in performance. 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA e 


Look at the valve. Examine the stepped corners. Observe the half valve insert 
... the full diamond fold. 


Anywhere you look, the Crown Stepped-End bag proves itself to be one 
of the biggest steps forward in Multiwall packaging in recent years. Here are 
six big advantages you get with Crown Stepped-End: 


STRONGER: Stepping the plies offers a stronger bond than sewn bags, 
reduces chances of breakage by sudden blows. 


MORE FLEXIBLE: Stepped corners and full diamond fold give bag more 
flexibility, reducing breakage. 


EASIER VALVING:; Half valve insert and full diamond fold make one- 
hand valving possible, speeds production. 


POSITIVE CLOSURE: Positive closure on corner opposite valve prevents 
blow-out while valving. 


EASY HANDLING: Crown’s Stepped-End, when filled, makes a compact 
square package, stacks better, handles easier. 


PRINT BOTH ENDS: Stepped-End allows you to print both ends, as well 
as the face and gusset—thus providing more advertising area for your 
brand design or message, easier identification in storage. 


Our salesmen are supplied with sample Stepped-End bags which they will 
be glad to demonstrate in person. Call or write: 


Ze CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


BIRMINGHAM * CHICAGO e COLUMBUS e DALLAS e -DENVER e HOUSTON e¢ KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS ¢ NEW ORLEANS ¢ NEW YORK » PORTLAND « SALT LAKE CITY e SAN FRANCISCO e« SEATTLE « ST. LOUIS 
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The advantages of formulating in- 
secticide dusts at the higher concen- 
trations obtainable with Micro-Cel* 
is graphically demonstrated by the 
freight cars above. One car of 50% 
Heptachlor when let down to a 214% 
poison at the point of application 
produces the equivalent of 20 cars of 
insecticide in the field. Since Micro- 
Cel costs no more than many other 
diluents, the substantial freight say- 
ings mean extra profits for you. 


*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Johns-Manville 


MICRO-CEL 


SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 
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PROVEN WITH MANY POISONS 
Micro-Cel, a new line of synthetic 
calcium silicates developed by Johns- 
Manville, has been tested and proven 
at such high dust and wettable pow- 
der concentrates as: 


70% Toxaphene 
75% Aldrin 75% Dieldrin 
50% Aramite 50% Chlordane 


Experiments with other poisons are 
under way today. 


75% DDT 


IMPROVES FLOWABILITY 
Micro-Cel —‘‘the powder that flows 
like a liquid’—reduces caking, in- 
creases flowability and gives more 
uniform coverage with dry dusts. 
Other important properties include 
large surface area, small particle size 
and high bulking action. 

Ask your Celite engineer to help 
you adapt Micro-Cel to your 
particular requirements, or 3) 
mail coupon below. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


PRODUCTS 


Name 
Company. 


Address 


ne 


Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 

In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 

Please send ( further information; () samples of Micro-Cel. I am 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 


O Please have your local representative contact me. 


Ro siione oe 


Stete— 
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Never a delivery worry 


We’ve expanded our plant facilities 
to whittle down delivery schedules 
...toship Run-of-Pile Triple Super 
when, where and the way you want 
it. Try us. We deliver the goods! 


Big Dave announces... 


new triple sup 
for ammoniatio 
and granulation 


from Davison! 


Davison’s new Run-of-Pile Triple Superphosphate 
is guaranteed to satisfy you on every count! 


e BETTER AMMONIATION 
RESULTS—Because of its friable tex- 
ture, this triple super has a high rate of 
ammoniation . . . absorbs more pounds 
of free ammonia per unit of P2O;. 


@ HIGH IN P.O; CONTENT— Con- 
stant high analysis . . . 46-48% A.P.A. 


e STORES BETTER —This triple 
super is shipped in excellent mechanical 
condition. It is well cured, and milled 
and screened at time of shipment. 


@® UNEXCELLED QUALITY—This 
triple super is backed by Davison’s more 


‘ 


than a century of experience in fertilizer 
formulation. It’s guaranteed to satisfy 
you on every count. 


@ IN STOCK AND READY TO GO 
—We’re ready to ship Davison Run-of- 
Pile Triple Superphosphate by rail, ship 
or barge. Write or call today! 


DAVISON 


HEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. Fosncey 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


UNION 

PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
HENRY SCOTT 
simplifies 
packer’s 
inventory 
—trims 
costs by 
$42,000 


“How can we get more out of our Multiwall dollars?’’ engineering enabled the company to reduce its range 


The question, put by a South- 
ern packer to Union Packaging 
Specialist Henry Scott, led to a 
complete analysis of the com- 


_.. are based on this 5-Star 


re ie rarernie ses se of Multiwall bag styles and sizes 
__ Union Multiwall Recommendations * by 30 per cent! 
Union’s Art Department also 


Packaging Efficiency Plan ; ; 
Cee ee Leg created a family of high-recogni- 


Te es —— 


pany’s bagging operation. The a aes tion designs for the firm’s exist- 
analysis in turn produced three fe COnMTRUCTION ing products. And finally, a 
important recommendations. oS ‘@ ‘SPECIFICATION contro... © brand new design which will help 
And $42,000 annual savings! © _ 8 © PLANT SURVEY a -_,. launch 400,000 tons of new pro- 

Working through Union’s © ; ee ~~ duct to be marketed this year. 
5-Star Packaging Efficiency Plan, Scott reduced the Perhaps Union’s 5-Star Plan can help unearth a 


size of one bag. The shorter Multiwall gives firmer money-saving idea for you. Perhaps several. Worth 
packing and neater stacking. Further package’ looking into, wouldn’t you say? 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 
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UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 


your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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You kill all this Russian Knapweed with sodium chlorate today... 


ms at 


And a year from now the area will still look like this. 


How to kill most any weed the same way 


All you need is Oldbury® sodium chlo- 
rate to clear any area completely of 
weeds. 

It costs about 25¢ per hundred 
square feet of area. No expensive 
equipment is required. 

Hooker agronomists will help you 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
608 Buffalo Avenue, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


set up weed control plots and show 
you how to store and handle sodium 
chlorate. 

You get fast delivery on the sodium 
chlorate from the Hooker plants in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. and Columbus, 
Miss. It’s 99% pure. 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS ® 


PLASTICS 
iciaseet : DUREZ® PLASTICS 


Write for descriptive bulletin. For 
those interested in defoliating cotton 
or clearing railroad rights-of-way, we 
will be glad to refer you to formula- 
tors or specialists in these applications. 


NIALK® CHEMICALS 
oLpBuURY® CHEMICALS 
SHEA® CHEMICALS 


Sales Offices: Chicago, \\|.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, 'N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hoo’*r Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 2 
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MICROMIZED 


Commcaciay € 1 paseg coppre recraatl 


POISONOUS IF TAKEN INTERNALLY 


sore soe rencicinad FF 


oPpPen 00. 
TENNESSEE a Ose 


OPPEAWILE 


wer weionr 6008 


For further information please make 


requests on your company’s letterhead. 
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The Versatile Fungicide 


TRI-BASIC 


You get so many more advantages with Copper 
fungicides — used as a spray or dust on practi- 
cally all truck crops in the control of persistent 
fungus diseases — Tri-Basic provides control of 
citrus and grape diseases, also on many de- 
ciduous fruits—Tri-Basic has excellent adherence 


qualities and protects longer — lower disease 


control cost, greater yield of top quality produce. 


TRI-BASIC COPPER SULFATE 


Quality Controlled from 
Mine to Finished Product 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


| industry Meeting Calendar 


Aug. 4—Annual Meeting, National 
Joint Committee of Fertilizer Ap- 
plication held in conjunction with 
American Society of Agronomy, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Aug. 4-8 — American Society of 
Agronomy, Annual Meeting, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Aug. 10-14—29th Annual Meeting, 
Rocky Mountain Conference of 
Entomologists, Cameron Pass 4-H 
Club Camp, Gould, Colorado. 


Aug. 12-13—Summer Field Tour of 
the Pesticide Institute, Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 
Woosier, Ohio. 


Aug. 12-14—Beltwide Cotton Mech- 
anization Conference. Civic audi- 
torium, Brownsville, Texas. 


Aug. 20-24 — Annual Convention, 
Canadian Fertilizer Association, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 


Aug. 24-28—50th Meeting of Ameri- 
can Phytopathological Society 
and 9th Meeting of American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences, U. 
of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


TRIPLE THREAT CHEMICAL! 
SPRAYS + DUSTS + FERTILIZER 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULFATE 


Successful growers prefer fertilizer and fungicide formulations containing 
Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate. They know that in fertilizers 
it is necessary for enrichment of the soil; in fungicidal sprays, where 
Bordeaux Mixture is the most reliable, or in copper dusts, Triangle Brand Copper 
Sulfate has definitely proved its superiority over organic materials. 


Use of Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate in sprays, dusts and fertilizers 
results in larger and healthier crops, meaning MORE PROFIT for the grower and 
MORE PROFIT for the mixer or formulator who serves him. 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate, which will increase your profits, 
comes in these convenient forms: 


INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of Bordeaux sprays. 
DIAMOND (snow) small or large crystals, containing 
25.2% metallic copper. 


Contact us today 

for further information 

on Triangle Brand 

_ Copper Sulfate and its us 
in agricultural formulations 


* BASIC Copper Sulfate in powder form, containing 
53% metallic copper. 


Oct. 13—Agricultural Research In- : 
stitute, Panel on Problems Re- 


lated to Agriculture in the Fer- — 


tilizer Producing Industry. Aca- 
demy of Sciences Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 14-15 — Wester Agricultural 
Chemicals Association Annual 
Meeting, Villa Hotel, San Mateo, 
Calif. 


Oct. 16—National Plant Food In- 
stitute Conference on Chemical 
Control Problems. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 20-24 — Farm Safety Sessions, 
46th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Hamilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 20 — Annual Sales Clinic of 
Salesmen’s Assn. of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Industry, Inc., 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 


Oct. 22-24—Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., Gearhart, Oregon. 
Oct. 28-29—Northwest Garden Sup- 
ply Trade Show sponsored by 
the Oregon Feed and Seed Deal- 

ers Assn., Portland, Oregon. 


Oct. 29-31— National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association Bon Aire 
Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


Oct. 29-31 — Eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Entomological Society 
of Canada and the 95th annual 
meeting of the Entomological 
Society of Ontario, Guelph, On- 
tario. 


Oct. 30—Southeastern Fertilizer 
Conference, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. ; 


Nov. 5-7—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nov. 9-10— California Fertilizer 
Assn. 35th Annual Convention, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 13-14— Canadian Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal. 


Nov. 24-25—Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 

Dec. 1-4—Entomological Society of 
America, Sixth Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dec. 3-4—North Central Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Dec. 3-5 — Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute, Annual Meeting, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 9-l11—Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Assn., Sixth An- 
nual Meeting, Commodore Hotel, 
New York. 

Dec. 17-18 — Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction Conf., Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Dec. 26-30—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
125th Annual Meeting, Washing- 
ton. D. C 

Jan. 20-22, 1959 — California Weed 
Conference, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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NITRIC ACID 


from Chemico plants 
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Chemico-designed 
plants account for more than 
34% of all the nitric acid produced 
in the United States each year. In the 
past 40 years, Chemico has designed nitric 
acid plants in a range of capacities from 5 
to 500 tons per day. In addition, Chemico nitric 
acid plants are individually tailored to the 
client’s existing utility facilities. Where fuel 
gas is available, Chemico builds economical and 
efficient plants which require neither steam 
nor electricity. 

Are you expanding your present plant or 
considering building a new plant? Let 
Chemico provide you with the latest 
process and cost information 

your guidance. 


WHERE UNIFORM FINENESS IS DESIRED... 
WHERE MINIMUM MAINTENANCE IS REQUIRED 


The Bradley Pneumatic Hercules Mill provides uniform 
grinding of limestone, phosphate rock, etc. from 20 to 
S325 mesh. Its durable, non-clogging vibratory feeder 
practically eliminates manual feeding... allows continuous 
operation of the mill at its maximum capacity. And be- 
cause the Bradley Pneumatic Mill is installed on a foun- 
dation flush with the floor line, it not only reduces foun- 


dation costs but simplifies inspection and maintenance. 


All grinding parts are also easy accessible ... and both 
grinding die ring and roll assemblies can be removed 
without dismantling the mill. Add rugged construction to 


this, and you have a mill where dependable, uniform grind- 
ing is combined with an absolute minimum of replacements 
and downtime. 


See Chemical Engineering Catalog or 
for complete information, write for Catalog No. 63 


BRADLEY PNEUMATIC HERCULES MILLS 


rc BRADILEYY PULVERIZER CO. tonoon ALLENTOWN, PA. BOSTON 


superior grinding equipment since 1891 ’ 
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ae The Standard Oil salesman who 
: oot calls on you to sell Nitrogen — 
WwW what you want Solutions has the experience to 
work with you in the purchase 
of these products—and he has 


_and deli Luer. Ss the plant and facilities to de- 


liver what he sells. 


He knows that if the Nitrogen 
Solution delivered is off speci- 
fication, it can throw off your 
production and can increase 
the manufactured cost of your 
finished product. That’s why 
the Standard Oil salesman of 
Ammonia and Nitrogen Solu- 
tions is backed up by a modern 
plant that is capable of deliver- 
ing thegradesolution you order. 


Standard’s convenient NH, and 
Nitrogen Solutions plant lo- 
cation makes it possible for the 
Standard salesman to offer fast 
delivery. Accessibility of the 
plant to truck routes, plus fast 
loading and turn around, makes 
Standard a handy, ready source 
of supply for these products. 
Let our salesman tell you more. 
Or write Standard Oil Company, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 


You expect more from | STANDARD ) and get it! 


| 


THERE'S A BLUE VALLEY GRANULATION 
UNIT ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PLANT... 


Large or small... there’s a Blue Valley Granulation unit that will produce quality granular fertilizer at the 


lowest cost in your plant. Important reasons why manufacturers choose Blue Valley are... 


. Blue Valley engineers are constantly working under actual 
operating conditions to provide the lowest formulation costs 
for their customers by using the lowest cost raw materials 


' economically possible. 


. . Blue Valley offers economy! Blue Valley Granulation units 


cost less to buy, install, and operate. 


. The installation of Blue Valley Granulation units does not 
require a major equipment change. Double screening pro- 
BLUE VALLEY EQUIPMENT MFG. vided to meet your requirements with a minimum of recycle. 


AND ENGINEERING CO, 
LAURENT AND N. TAYLOR 
TOPEKA, KANSAS efficient operation, and with practical, visual control of the 


. Blue Valley offers heavy, dependable equipment for 


granulation process. Don't hesitate ... investigate today! 
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Seeegyy RAYMOND MILLS® 
for FIELD STRENGTH INSECTICIDES 


Helicopter low-dusting 
field with DDT for 
cabbage worm control. 


Throughout the industry, Raymond Whizzer 
Type Roller Mills and Imp Mills are doing 
an excellent job in pulverizing, blending, and 
classifying modern insecticides and diluent ma- 
terials into extremely fine, uniform, intimate 


mixtures. 


Whizzer separation provides a most efficient 
form of fineness control over a wide range, 
and is easily regulated by a simple adjustment 
on outside of mill. In addition, there are other 
operating advantages to Raymond equipment: 


Production of field strength dusts directly 
from technical material. 

Consistent uniformity of product for all 
degrees of fineness. 

Air-cooled dustless operation and long 
running without shutdowns. 

Flexibility in use where changes are made 
from one grade ‘to another. 

Economical operation due to automatic 
controls and high output per H.P. 

Low cost installation due to adaptability 
of equipment to any plant layout. 


RAYMOND IMP MILL RAYMOND ROLLER MILL 


Compact unit requiring minimum floor Further details and examples of All-purpose, large capacity mill for 
space. For making field strength and performance in new Raymond insecticide formulations, including 
low concentrate formulations. Bulletin #84. high concentrate mixtures. 


COMBUSTION ENG GINEERING, INC. 


1314 NORTH BRANCH ST. EV ESECFE  saagtek pen latl 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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PREFERRED FOR 


use by more and 
more makers of 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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Grinnell-Saun 


... the valve unsurpassed for handling 
fertilizer chemicals as diverse as nitric, 
sulphuric, phosphoric acids and their 
ammonium, sodium or potassium salts 


Whether diaphragm is ‘‘open’’ or 
“closed”, valve’s bonnet mechanism never 
comes in direct contact with the fluid 
stream — thus preventing abrasion and 
corrosion of those working parts. 


For the same reason, because diaphragm 
completely seals off working parts, stem 
leaks are impossible. 


Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves are 
available in a wide range of body, lining 
and diaphragm materials. If you have a 
valve problem, write Grinnell Company, 
Inc., 277 West Exchange St., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


4% pipe and tube fittings °* 


industrial supplies ° 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island S 


welding fittings 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe 


Grinnell automatic fire protection systems . 


Handwheel Operated Lever Operated Power Operated 


eeceeereeeoeeeeeereeeeeereeeeeeeee eee 
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Choice of Materials 


Bodies — iron; cast steel; stainless steel; alloy “20”; Hastelloy 
A, B, C; aluminum; PVC (polyvinyl chloride); Saran 

Body Linings —hard rubber; soft rubber; neoprene; glass; 
lead; plastics; Heresite; Lithcote 

Diaphragms — soft natural rubber; natural rubber; white 
synthetic rubber; neoprene; reinforced neoprene; butyl; Hy- 
car; Teflon; Kel-F; PVC (polyvinyl chloride); polyethylene 
Bonnets — iron; stainless steel; other materials on special 
order 


Choice of Bonnets 


Handwheel (non-indicating stem, indicating stem); chain 
wheel; lever (for quick operation); sliding stem (for a wide 
selection of power operated topworks) 


Choice of Bodies 


Conventional weir type 


Straight — screwed; flanged; socket weld; butt weld; socket 
(solder); sanitary threads; hose ends; Victaulic 


Angle — screwed; flanged; socket weld 
Other types 


Straightway Valves offer straight thru flow. (Plastic dia- 
phragms not available. ) 


Operating Features 


@ simple maintenance—dia- 
phragm easily replaced 
without removing valve body 
from line 


e diaphragm completely 
isolates bonnet mechanism 
from the fluid in the line- 


e diaphragm lifts high for 
streamline flow in either 
direction 

i e diaphragm presses tight 
_ for positive closure 


CLOSED 


Coast-to-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributors 


Thermolier unit heaters * valves 
plumbing and heating specialties * water works supplies 


Amco air conditioning systems 


* engineered pipe hangers and supports °* 
* prefabricated piping * 
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The premium fertilizer 
materials you want... 
on the way to you 


On TIME 


For Fast Del AMMONIUM SULFATE 
or Fast Delivery 
Look To Phillips 66 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


PRODUCERS OF NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


On me Delivery: Phillips 66 fertilizer materials for 


your high quality mixtures is assured three ways: 


@ Phillips plants and extensive facilities have the capacity to 
produce in the quantities you need. 


@ Warehouse and tank car pools are strategically located at key 
points to speed delivery. 


@ Phillips keeps close tab on your common carrier shipments with 
follow-up service on individual orders. 


So for dependable, assured supplies of the high quality products you want... WHEN 
YOU WANT THEM... see your Phillips 66 representative today. He will be glad to give 
you the benefit of Phillips technical service and counseling backed by years of experience. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, A Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: 

AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat’! Bank Bldg. HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin St. RALEIGH, N. C.—401 Oberlin Road 

ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street, N.W., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—3839 Meadows St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
Station "'C’’ P. O. Box 7313 KANSAS CITY, MO.—201 E. Armour Blvd. SPOKANE, WASH.—521 East Sprague 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blyd. 

CHICAGO, ILL—7 South Dearborn St. NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 

DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney St. OMAHA, NEB.—3212 Dodge St. TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 

DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. PASADENA, CALIF.—317 N. Lake Ave. WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 
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Toughneges Champ CAN TAKE IT 


OUR CLUPAK* MULTIWALLS 


These new multiwalls can take punishment that knocks 
out—actually breaks—ordinary multiwalls. 

Our new bags are made with Kraftsman Clupak paper 
that’s much tougher because of a patented, built-in 
“stretch.” You can maul these new bags—store, trans- 


port, use them with a roughness that wrecks old-fash- 
ioned multiwalls. 


MULTIWALL BAG DIVISION 


And these new bags cost no more than the old ones! 

Our Clupak multiwalls are available now in these types: 
Pasted Open Mouth, Pasted Valve, Sewn Valve, Sewn 
Open Mouth and Stepped End. 

All of them are lighter and tougher. Try them. . . on 
your next carload order, let us include a trial shipment of 
5,000 of our Clupak multiwalls. Call or write: 


*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for stretchable paper. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLANTS: TORRANCE, CALIF.+ST. LOUIS, MO.* NEW ORLEANS, LA.+ MOBILE, ALA.» WELLSBURG, W.VA. 
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another fertilizer project 


designed and equipped by & | 


Mexico’s first Triple Superphosphate plant 


Designed to produce 150 metric tons per day of 
granular fertilizer, the plant sketched above is 
part of a Mexican government program to promote 
agriculture and increase industrial independence. 
It will be the latest of several chemical and fertil- 
izer operations of Guanos y Fertilizantes de 
' Mexico, S. A., and the first Mexican plant produc- 
ing triple superphosphates. Start-up is scheduled 
for 1960. 

Like so many of the most modern fertilizer 
plants erected throughout the world, this new 
venture will employ the Dorrco Granular Fertilizer 
and Dorrco Strong Phosphoric Acid Processes. 
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STAMFORD 


Plant design, engineering and equipment for these 
processes are being supplied by Dorr-Oliver Inc. 
The contract with Dorr-Oliver also calls for design, 
engineering and supply of equipment for the 
unloading and storage of raw materials, shipping, 
power production, warehouse and _ laboratory 
facilities, and for offices and other buildings. 

The services of Dorr-Oliver cover all phases of 
fertilizer plant design, from laboratory studies and 
economic evaluation to supplying a complete oper- 
ating facility of any size. Write for acopy of Bulletin 
No. 8000 — or let us send an engineer to discuss 
your particular project. No obligation, of course. 


ornRr-ConiverR 


Len C2 Oo. Re = 6 RA TE DBD 


| WORLD - WIDE RESEARCH -« 


ENGINEERING ¢* EQUIPMENT 
Peace Wee CT 4 GUT «- U. S$. A. 


Dorrco — TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 
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HOW 

WELL 
DOES 
TREBO-PHOS' 
GRANULATE? 


Cyanamid’s Triple Superphosphate in typical commercial run 
produces granular 5-20-20 of outstanding quality. 


1. EQUIPMENT— TVA Continuous Feed Ammoniator; Co-current Dryer; 
Con-current Cooler 


2. FORMULA 
MATERIALS LBS 
TREBO-PHOS Triple Superphosphate — (APA 48.28%; Ins. 1.04%; 
H3P.043.09 9%; Moisture. 2D 902) aces becmeny scent esee ee ee eee 628 
Normal Superphosphate ei eceeree eee 493 
Nitrogen Solution: (25% NHs; 69% NH4aNOs)..............: She te eee ere 62 
Anhydrotis. ammonia...) eee ee ee 88 
HeSO4, 66° Ben... cha ck eee ee ee ee eae 130 
Potash: isis. ete OR eee OTE I eee ee ere eT 645 
3. RESULTS 
Production rate: 20 tons per hour 
_ Through-put production: 82% 
GRANULATION : EXCELLENT 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR. FULL INFORMATION. OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
WILL BE GLAD TO CALL. NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART ¢ 


—_evanamip > American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, Phosphates Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE outcome of a recent lawsuit in 
Winnipeg, Canada, emphasizes once 
more the importance of careful pre- 
cautions and thorough advance in- 

structions before application of herbicides in 
areas adjacent to crop lands. Two market gar- 
deners received a $12,000 award for alleged 
injury to eleven acres of garden crops. The fac- 
tors which influenced the judge’s decision were 
that: adequate supervision was not given to 
preparation of the spray mix, the men who ap- 
plied the herbicide were not given proper in- 
structions, and the area was not inspected care- 
fully in advance of the spray application. 

Such decisions as this one emphasize once more 
that, while agricultural pesticides can be em- 
ployed with complete safety, they can also ex- 
pose the user to serious damage claims. We are 
reminded that back about ten years ago, when 
modern herbicides were first being introduced, 
a series of similar cases reputedly cost one big 
national marketer of pesticides about a million 
dollars and knocked it completely out of the 
pesticide pay 


ITH See capacity for am- 

monia and other types of nitrogen 
fertilizers currently outrunning 

demand by a substantial margin, 
it is tis difficult to visualize,—on a short term basis 
at least—the need for increased synthetic am- 
monia capacity. Yet the chemical industry still 
is confident of a bright future for ammonia, 
and is freely predicting that the current condi- 
tion of oversupply will not last long. In a recent 
analysis of the market, one authority pre- 
dicted that by 1975 the synthetic ammonia 
industry will have to increase production by 
about eighty per cent to meet demand. 
“Soil enrichment needs alone’’, he said, 


“could 
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preempt existing ammonia capacity in a few 
short years. In addition to some 8 billion pounds 
of new capacity for predictable agricultural and 
industrial uses, some 50 million dollars worth of 
extra capacity will have to be built concurrently 
to meet demand for ammonium nitrate as an 
explosive.” 


er ae wae 


NOTHER important legal decision 

(by Judge Walter Bruchhausen in 

Federal District Court in Brooklyn) 

announced last month just as we 

were going to press, and reported briefly in our 

July issue, is the source of considerable relief to 

insecticide manufacturers and applicators. It 

was a sweeping victory for the U.S.D.A. and 

the gypsy moth spray program. Judge Bruch- 

hausen ruled the complainants had “present- 

ed no evidence that they or anyone else were 

made ill by the spraying” and concluded that 

the spray program to combat the gypsy moth 

was “within the proper exercise of the police 
power of the designated officials”. 

The New York World Telegram which beat 
the drum so vociferously last summer for the 
organic farmer groups which spearheaded the 
suit took the decision rather quietly. So shatter- 
ed was the Telly’s insecticide “expert”, William 
Longgood, that he wrote an entire column on 
the story without once referring to anyone being 
“doused with a lethal spray.” 


t+ + + & & 
TILL another decision of considerable 
significance to the pesticide industry 


is the recent ruling by the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee that 


pesticides are not chemical preservatives. The 


committee came to this decision in the course of 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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[co Delaware Valley Chemical 


Corporation in Swedesboro, 

New Jersey, Occupies what 
would seem to be the enviable posi- 
tion of being the only liquid fertilizer 
manufacturer in its area. In fact, 
there are only about three liquid fer- 
tilizer plants in the entire Northeast. 
Salvatore Vasta, one of the firm’s 
owners, however, is anxious to see 
some competition move in. 

More liquid fertilizer companies 
in South Jersey would help make 
farmers conscious of liquids, Mr. 
Vasta feels, and as more liquids are 
sold, D.V.C.'s business will increase 
correspondingly. Unlike 
in the Midwest, where fertilizer use 
is on the increase, any liquid ferti- 
lizer sold on the East coast finds a 
market at the expense of dry ferti- 
lizer. 


conditions 


Liquid fertilizers are normally 
produced by small local plants serv- 
ing only limited areas. In this part 
of the country, at least, Mr. Vasta 
feels that it would be impractical for 
any plant to consider selling or de- 
livering much more than 20 or 30 
miles in each direction. Farmers in 
areas where liquid fertilizers are not 
available do not find it practical to 
have liquids shipped in. Although 
liquids are cheaper to apply than dry 
fertilizers, the cost of moving these 
low analysis materials for any great 
distance soon outweighs any saving 
in labor. 

Mr. Vasta does not believe that 
it would be practical for him to open 
up two or three more liquid plants 
himself in locations adjoining his pres- 
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Delaware Valley Chemical Corporation 


ent area of operations. The initial 
cost of setting up a liquid fertilizer 
plant is in the neighborhood of $60,- 
000, and although he would be selling 
more fertilizer with three plants than 
with one, it would involve more of a 
capital investment than he is in posi- 
tion to commit. He points out that 
there is no price advantage to be 
gained from buying fertilizer ingredi- 
ents in bulk. Each plant would re- 
quire its own distribution equipment, 
and a manager would have to be em- 
ployed to run each operation. In ad- 
dition, liquid fertilizer commands a 
lower price on the East coast than 
it does in other parts of the country. 
Mr. Vasta cites as an example a 
5-10-10 liquid fertilizer which sells 


for more on the West coast than it ~ 


does in New Jersey. “And we are 
thousands of miles away. from the 
potash source,” Mr. Vasta points out. 

Although there is no immediate 
big profit in the liquid fertilizer busi- 
ness, Mr. Vasta said, it provides one 
of the few opportunities today for a 
man to get into the manufacturing 
business and still be independent. A 
liquid fertilizer manufacturer is not 
dependent on his suppliers. His raw 


materials are all on the world market 
and he can choose from many stable 
sources, 

Besides commercial growers, the 
market for liquid fertilizers takes in 
home gardens and highway rights of 
way. In fact, Mr. Vasta does not 
see agriculture as being the main 
market for liquid fertilizers on the 
East coast because of the ever-chang- 
ing picture of farming. Mr. Vasta 
believes, however, that farmers would 
use a lot more fertilizer if they would. 
aquire more knowledge of NPK. He 
feels that the average farmer does not 
understand fertilizer analysis and 
tends to simply buy the fertilizer that 
is recommended for his general area. 
If farmers knew what they needed 
and what they were getting when 
they bought fertilizer, the fertilizer 
business would improve, materially, 
he feels. 

Mr. Vasta recommends that 
farmers specialize on One or two 
crops. They would be much better 
off financially than they are now, he 
said. Too many farmers try to grow 


-too large a variety of crops, he con- 


tinued, whereas, if they dealt with 
only a few crops, they would not 
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At Left: a view of 
the DVC plant at 
Swedesboro, N. J., 
showing mixing 
and storage tanks 
in background and 
mobile applicating 


equipment and 
supply truck in 
foreground. 


have to invest in such a wide range 
of equipment types and_ fertilizer 
analyses. 

Mr. Vasta is optimistic about the 
use of liquid fertilizers on rights of 
way in New Jersey where highways 
are plentiful. He feels that if there 
were enough liquid plants spread 
about the state they could be assigned 
the job of applying roadside chemi- 
cals as a profitable sideline. He pointed 
out that both herbicides and ferti- 
lizers could be applied by the liquid 
fertilizer companies with their exist- 
ing equipment and with less effort 

than that required to apply dry 
products. 


An increase in home gardening 
also can be expected to help the 
liquid fertilizer business, because of 
the ease with which liquids can be 
handled and applied. 

Besides profits from the sale of 
fertilizers, a liquid plant operator can 
realize substantial returns from the 
rental of his equipment to farmers, 
Mr. Vasta pointed out. He recom- 
mends, however, that the farmer pur- 
chase his own equipment. If they 
buy the kind of equipment that also 
can be used to spray and fumigate, 
he said, it will soon pay for itself. 
In addition, a farmer who has in- 
vested in his cwn application equip- 


DVC leases applicating equipment and fills it either directly from the supply 


truck, as shown, or from field tanks. 


see iientimaemeeitnenibitieieie iain 
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ment, can be expected to continue 
buying liquid fertilizers. 

Supply trucks and applicators 
are as much a part of a liquid plant 
as the converters and batch tanks. A 
usual practice is to have three trucks 
to service six applicators. D.V.C., 
however, uses only one truck to sup- 
ply six applicators, but employs three 
field tanks that can be left at the 
fields being fertilized. This method 
saves the cost of two trucks and 
eliminates the need for hiring two 
drivers. 

Aqua ammonia, 3-9-9, 5-10-10, 
and 5-10-5 were the four main types 
of fertilizer sold by D.V.C. in 1957. 
The major crop in the Swedesboro 
area is asparagus. Sweet potatoes, to 
matoes, and peppers follow in that 
order and large dairy farms are lo 
cated to the north and south of the 
area. The increasing use of irriga- 
tion in the Delaware Valley has been 
a boon to Mr. Vasta’s liquid fertilizer 
business. Liquid fertilizer, of course, 
lends itself readily to irrigation sys- 
tems. The fertilizer is run into the 
irrigation lines and then the water 
is added to wash it into the soil. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Respiratory 
Protective 
Devices 


Part 1 


phosphorus insecticides were be- 

ing tested, none of the commer- 
cially available respiratory devices 
had been proved to afford protection 
to the operator. Through experi- 
ments with such devices designed for 
industrial uses and other materials 
as filtering or absorbing mediums, 
satisfactory units were developed for 
the pesticides, including fungicides, 
then available.4,2,* However, when 
more volatile organic phosphorus com- 


L: 1947, when the first organic 


pounds came into use later, more 
efficient filtering units were needed.,- 
This article describes the apparatus 
and methods used in testing the per- 
formance of respiratory protective 
devices. It also reports on the pesti- 
cides tested thus far and the filtering 
and absorbing units which have 
proved effective. 


Respiratory protective devices 
may be divided into two classes— 
respirators and gas masks. Respira- 
tors are constructed with a facepiece 
that covers the mouth and nose but 
gives no protection to the eyes. The 
filtering and absorbing unit is called 


_a cartridge, and is mounted directly 


on the facepiece by means of a firmly 
fitting screw cap or clamp. Cartridges 
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Methods for Testing Them 
Against Pesticides 


By R. A. Fulton and Bloyd F. Smith 


Entomology Research Division, Agricultural Research Service 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


for pesticides contain the filter and 
the absorbent, such as activated char- 
coal, either as a single or separate 
unit. Because of the limited capacity 
of cartridges, especially the filter 
area, their use is restricted to protec- 
tion against dusts, mists, and low 
vapor concentrations of insecticides 
during field use. 

Gas masks, which usually cover 
the entire face, are equipped with 
canisters, The canisters contain more 
absorbing material and a larger filter 
area than the cartridges. Gas masks 
shoud be worn by workers exposed 
to high concentrations of insecticides 


_ while formulating or mixing them in 


closed or inadequately ventilated 
spaces or when applying insecticides, 
including aerosols, in closed spaces, 
such as greenhouses. 

Where a compressed-air source 
is available, a facepiece connected to 
this source has obviated the need 
for a canister or cartridge. 


Testing Apparatus 


The apparatus developed for de- 
termining the efficiency of respirator 
cartridges and gas-mask canisters is 
shown in Figure 1. It consists of a 
dusting or spraying chamber (A), a 
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cartridge or canister holder (B), a 
chamber for exposing the test insects 
(C), a flowmeter (D), a manometer 
(E) to determine the resistance to the 
air flow, and a sampling unit (F) for 
withdrawing air for chemical analysis. 
Chamber A is a large bell jar, 18 x 32 
inches, inverted on the stand (G), 
which is covered with a sheet of glass 
or stainless steel with one hole (H) 
to match a l-inch hole in the stand. 
The dust or spray is injected through 
a l-inch opening (I) in the top. This 
opening is left open at all times to 
admit air. A '%4-inch pipe flange (J) 
fastened to the underside of hole H 
in the stand provides an outlet for 
connection to the canister or cartridge 
being tested. The cartridge or canister 
holder is connected to the chambers 
A and C by means of 20-mm. glass 
tubing with short lengths of rubber 
tubing at connecting points. 


Air is drawn through the appara- 
tus by means of a vacuum pump at 
the rate of 16, 32, or 64 liters per 
minute, These are the breathing rates 
that have been established during 
different types of work. 


The cartridge holder is shown 
in detail in Figure 2. It was con- 
structed from 18-gauge galvanized 


iron. Removable rings permit the 
testing of either single or double 
cartridges. The illustration shows 
the ring for double cartridges. When 
the unit is assembled for use, all the 
joints are sealed with hot beeswax. 
After the beeswax has been painted 
on a joint, the heating element of 
a 100-watt transformer, pistol-type, 
soldering gun is moved slowly over 
the wax to melt it and to remove the 
contained air. 


Since most gas-mask canisters 
are flat on the bottom (or inlet side), 
the most satisfactory way to provide 
an inlet from the spray chamber is 
to attach the canister to a flat inlet 
adapter (Figure 3). The adapter is 
made by silver-soldering or brazing 
a 2-incn length of 34-inch pipe to 
a 4- x 8-inch piece of 14-gauge gal- 
vanized sheet iron. The canister is 
then soldered to the plate at four 
points, and the remaining joint be- 
tween the canister and the plate is 
sealed with hot beeswax in the same 
manner as for the cartridge holder. 


An apparatus to produce con- 
centrated vapors for testing the efh- 
ciency of gas-mask canisters is shown 
in Figure 4. Air is passed at the 
rate of 0.5 liter per minute through 
a fritted-glass bubbling unit (A) con- 
taining the insecticide, and then 
through a column of glass beads (B) 
to remove small liquid droplets that 
might be carried in the air stream. 
The insecticide is allowed to drip into 
B from the separatory funnel (D). 
The beads are kept covered with the 
insecticide during the exposure pe- 
riod. The excess liquid is trapped in 
the flask (E.) The outlet (F) is con- 
nected directly to the canister or, 
when dilution of the vapor with air 
is desired, to the air stream moving 
through the canister. To prevent 
moisture from entering D, the insecti- 
cide is protected with a drying tube 
(C). The sampling unit and the 
insect-exposure chamber are the same 
as for the cartridge tests (Figure 1). 
To control the vapor pressure of the 
insecticide, the entire unit is placed 
in a large constant-temperature box. 
All the tests were made at 85° F. 
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‘Methods of Testing 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES 

Except for parathion and mala- 
thion, the chemical analytical pro- 
cedures are rather involved. As 
parathion has a definite absorbing 
band at a wave length of 274 milli- 
microns, the amount passing through 
the filter is determined by bubbling 
measured volumes (1-2 liters) of the 
test air through 5 ml. of absolute 
alcohol, and comparing the optical 
density with known standards of 
parathion in a _ spectrophotometer. 
The chlorinated hydrocarbons are 
analyzed by passing measured sam- 
ples of air through a quartz tube 
containing platinum foil heated to a 
bright red. The gases are absorbed 
in a column containing glass beads 
wet with a chlorine-free solution of 
sodium carbonate containing arsenic 
trioxide (1 gram to 80 ml. of satu 
rated sodium carbonate solution and 
20 ml. of distilled water). Wash- 
ings from the glass beads are trans- 
ferred to a Nessler tube, acidified 
with nitric acid, and treated with 
an excess of silver nitrate solution, 
and the chlorine is determined by 
comparison with known standards. 


BIOASSAYS 


Since no satisfactory chemical 


procedures were available for de- 
termining the amount of many of the 
insecticides in the air after they had 
passed through the cartridge or canis- 
ter, a bioassay method was developed. 
Because of the fast response of aphids 
and mites to most organic phosphorus 
compounds, it is possible to detect 
their presence in the air within a few 
passed 


minutes after they have 


through the filter. 

Leaves infested with spider mites 
or aphids are placed in two or three 
small glass bottles filled with water. 
The bottles are set in a 6-inch petri 
dish with white filter paper on the 
bottom so that any fallen insects can 
be collected exposure in 
chamber C (Figure 1). After expos- 
ure for 30 to 60 minutes, each leaf 
is transferred to a small vial filled 


during 


with water and set in a 400-ml. 
beaker. A layer of paraffin in the 
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bottom of the beaker supports the 
vial and provides a light-colored sur- 
face on which fallen insects are readily 
observed. The rim is given a light 
coating of lanolin to prevent any 
surviving insects from escaping. Mor- 
tality counts are made 4 to 6 hours 
after the exposure. Aphids and mites 
shrivel rapidly after exposure to 
TEPP and certain other organic 
phosphorus comppounds. A yellow ex- 
udate is usually presented at the open- 


ing of the aphid’s cornicles. Mites af-, 


fected by parathion, DMC, Kelthane, 
or several other chemicals retain their 
lifelike appearance for several hours 
after death. ; 


Two-spotted spider mites (Tetra- 
anychus telarius (L.)) are reared on 
lima beans. Cotyledon leaves of 
young bean plants are reduced by 
trimming off the margins before mites 
are transferred to them for use in the 
test chamber. To infest the test 
leaves, infested leaves from plants in 
stock colonies are pinned to them 
and the mites are allowed to crawl 
over. Placing the plants under a 200- 
watt light increases the speed of mite 
transfer. Only active mites are present 
on the leaves, which are immediately 
used in tests. Mortality counts are 
always made within 24 hours after 
the mites have been transferred to 
the test leaves, thus reducing the oc- 
currence of newly hatched nymphs 
or newly emerged adults. 


Several species of aphids have 


been used in these tests, but for most 


experiments green peach aphids 
{Myzus persicae (Sulz.)} are used. 
These aphids are reared on cabbage, 
smooth-leaved kale, or collards; small 
infested leaves are used without trans- 
fer, but larger leaves are trimmed 


down to fit within the test chamber. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FILTERS 

Our work in 1949 showed that 
the common absorbing agents, such as 
activated charcoal and soda lime, re- 
moved little, if any, of the organic 
phosphorus insecticides in sprays or 
dusts from the air. Halogenated ma- 
terials were removed quantitatively 
with activated charcoal. Impurities 
found in organic phosphorus com- 


pounds were usually removed with 
activated charcoal or a coarse filter. 
For adequate protection against these 
insecticides it was necessary to use 
fine filters. 

Insecticide formulations are 


classified according to particle size as 
follows: 


Microns 

Coarse sprays 400 and larger 
Fine sprays 100-400 
Mists 50-100 
Aerosols and 

fogs 0.1-50 
Fumes, smokes, 
or vapors 0.1 and less 
Coarse dusts 175 and larger 
Medium dusts 45-175 
Fine dusts 44 and less 


The filters must be capable of 
removing all the particles in this wide 
range of sizes and also keep the 
breathing resistance to a minimum. 
Filters for this purpose are classified 
according to their ability to remove 
particles of a specified minimum size 
and not according to the actual size of 
the holes. Within certain limits the 
diameter of the filter fibres has little 
relation to the size of the particles 
that will be stopped. Filters may 
change in efficiency while the air is 
being drawn through if the fibers 
change their position. For this reason, 
felt- and glass-fiber filters are usually 
treated with plastic to hold the initial 
position of the fibers and to prevent 
the tendency to reduce the depth of 
the filtering mass. Dust filters usually _ 
increase in eficiency as more particles 
are deposited within them. This is 
not true with filters removing liquid 
particles, as the filtering medium be- 
comes moist and compact. 


Legend: 

Figure 1. Apparatus for determining 
the efficiency of gas-mask canisters and 
respirator cartridges. 

Figure 2. Cartridge holder. 

Figure 3. Canister inlet adapter. 

Figure 4. Apparatus for saturating 
air with organic phosphorus compounds. 


The conclusion of this article will 
appear in the September issue of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
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PHOSPHORIC acid 


In the January 1958 issue of AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMICALS, some information 
was presented on phosphoric acid of un- 
usually high concentration, called super- 
phosphoric acid. This acid is a relatively 
new raw material developed by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for use in 
the manufacture of solid and liquid ferti- 
lizers. A paper describing the manufacture 
of this acid and its chemical and physical 


properties appears in the Journal of Agri- 
| practically all the phos- 

phoric acid used in the ferti- 
lizer industry was made in captive 
plants by the wet process, which gives 
an impure acid containing about 30% 
P,O;. This acid usually is concen- 
trated to about 54% P.O; content 
for use in making concentrated super- 
phosphate. It has not found an im- 
portant place in the production of 
liquid fertilizer solutions because its 
impurities precipitate on neutraliza- 


tion and cause trouble in handling and 
distribution. 


INTIG a few ‘years ago, 


More recently, with expansion of 
facilities for producing phosphorus by 
_ the electric-furnace process, acid made 
from phosphorus is becoming availa- 
ble to the fertilizer industry. The 
chief use of this relatively pure acid, 
called phosphatic fertilizer solution, 
in the fertilizer industry has been for 
the production of liquid fertilizers, the 
demand for which is increasing 
rapidly. 

Electric-furnace phosphoric acid, 
as ordinarily produced, has a concen- 
tration of 54 to 58% P.O; (75 to 
80% H,PO,) and is fluid at ordinary 
temperatures. Phosphoric acid of 
higher P,O; contents, except those 
containing about 75 to 77% P.Os, 
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of high concentration 


cultural and Food Chemistry, April 1958. 
A paper by Striplin, Stinson, and Wil- 
banks, which described the use of the acid 
in the production of high-analysis liquid 
fertilizers, was given before the American 
Chemical Society in September 1957. 
TVA has continued with studies of the 
properties of the highly concentrated phos- 
phoric acid and is continuing with the 
investigation of its possible commercial 
applications. 


solidify or are exceedingly viscous at 
ordinary temperatures and, therefore, 
have not been considered satisfactory 
for use in the fertilizer industry from 
the standpoint of shipping, storing, 
and handling. Acid containing 75 to 
77% POs is relatively fluid; the 
merits of acid in this concentration 
range apparently were not recognized 
until TVA’s recent studies. The acid 
is a mixture of roughly equal pro- 
portions of orthophosphoric acid 
(H,PO,) and polyphosphoric acids 
such as pyrophosphoric acid (H,P.- 
O,). The presence of acids other than 
orthophosphoric acid imparts to the 


by Dauid McKuight and. 
M. M. Striplin, 72. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Wilson Dam, Ala. 


in contrast with the 8-24-0 grade that 
is the most concentrated neutral solu- 
tion that can be produced from ordi- 
nary 54% P.O; acid and which will 
not salt out at about 32° F. Other 
materials such as urea, urea-am- 
monium nitrate solution, and potas- 
sium chloride can be added to the base 
solutions to produce grades such as 
7-21-7, 9-18-9, or 10-10-10 which do 
not salt out when stored at a tem- 
perature of 32° F. 

The presence of the polyphos- 
phates in the superphosphoric acid 
makes it possible to produce solutions 
of high analysis, and the process for 


TVA has developed methods for ammoniat- 


ing phosphoric acid to produce liquid ferti- 


lizers of a high plant food content, with base 


solutions of an 11-33-0 or 12-36-0 grade. 


superphosphoric acid some of its 
valuable properties. 

TVA has developed methods for 
ammoniating the acid to produce 
liquid fertilizers of higher plant food 
content than those now being 
marketed. The base solutions pro- 


duced are of 11-33-0 or 12-36-0 grade 


production of these solutions depends 
on the avoidance of hydrolysis or con- 
version of the polyphosphates into 
orthophosphate. In the production of 
8-24-0, it is common practice to 
charge water and phosphoric acid to 
a tank and then add aqua ammonia 
to it. In the production of 11-33-0, 
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undiluted superphosphoric acid first is 
charged to the tank, and then am- 
monia and any water required for 
dilution are added simultaneously to 
it. Another and preferable method is 
to start with a small amount of previ- 
ously produced 11-33-0 solution in 
the tank and to feed acid, ammonia, 
and water to it simultaneously at such 
rates as to maintain an approximately 
neutral solution. 

With either method it is neces- 
sry to remove heat to avoid boiling 
of the solution during the ammonia- 
tion reaction. In general, it is de- 
sirable to maintain the temperature 
below about 180° F. This is fre- 
quently done by pumping the solution 
through a water-cooled coil and back 
to the reaction tank, but cooliug can 
be accomplished by pumping water 
through a coil immersed in the solu- 
tion or by spraying water on the out- 
side of the reaction tank. Some plants 
may have to provide additional faili- 
ties for removing the increased 
amounts of heat involved in the pro- 
duction of the higher grades of liquid 
fertilizer. many plants 
already have adequate cooling facili- 
ties and can use superphosphoric acid 
to produce the high-analysis liquid 
fertilizers without changes in their 
equipment. The acid is more viscous 
than acid of ordinary concentration, 
and better results may be obtained in 
some plants by changing the acid 
pump and meter. 


However, 


Still higher grade liquid ferti- 
lizers may be made from phosphoric 
acid that is a little more concentrated 
than the 75 to 77% P.O; acid 
mentioned above. A solution of 12- 
43-0 grade that did not salt out when 
stored for 7 days at 32° F. or at room 
temperature for a month has been 
produced in the pilot plant; this solu- 
tion was obtained by ammoniating 
phosphoric acid containing 78% 
P,O;. This acid may be difficult to 
ship without danger of crystallization; 
however, it could be ammoniated at 
the point of production and the am- 
moniated solution shipped for use as 
a base solution for liquid fertilizer 
production. In further tests the 12- 
43-0 was used to make a 13-39-0 
solution by addition of urea and 
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water; this solution did not crystallize 


on storage for 7 days at 32° F. 

The ammonium polyphosphates 
in the high-analysis liquid may hydro- 
lyze slowly to orthophosphates. The 
rate of hydrolysis probably increases 
with reduction in pH and with in- 
crease in temperature. However, 
essentially neutral solutions (pH 6.5 
to 6.7) such as 11-33-0 are sufficiently 
stable at room temperature that they 


may be stored a year or more before © 


sufficient hydrolysis occurs to cause 
crystallization. 

TVA has filed an application for 
a patent covering the novel features 
of the process for the production of 
high-analysis liquid fertilizers from 
superphosphoric acid. Several com- 
panies have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to take nonexclusive 
royalty-free licenses under this ap- 
plication. 

Tonnage lots of high-analysis 
liquid fertilizers of 11-33-0, 10-10-10, 
5-15-10, 7-21-7, and 9-18-9 grades 
have been made both by TVA and by 
several commercial plants. 

An advantage of the high- 
analysis liquids is that some trace 
element salts are more soluble in them 
than in conventional liquid fertilizers. 
In some tests it was found that the 
sulfates of iron, zinc, and copper were 
much more soluble in a solution of 
11-33-0 grade produced from super- 
phosphoric acid than in 8-24-0 made 
from ordinary phosphoric acid. The 
concentration of manganous sulfate 
and of borax was about the same in 
both solutions. 

Another interesting use for the 
acid might be in the production of 
very high-analysis, no-nitrogen or 
chlorine-free liquid fertilizers. In ex- 
ploratory tests, a 0-27-36 solution was 


obtained from superphosphoric acid _- 


and potassium hydroxide. By adding 
urea and more acid, a 5-20-20 solu- 
tion that did not salt out at 32° F. 
was obtained. 

Superphosphoric acid can be 
used also in the production of con- 
centrated superphosphate in much the 
same manner as acids of the usual 
concentrations are used. Considerable 
quantities have been produced in the 
TVA plant, which employs a cone 
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mixer. The product contains about 
54% available P,O; as compared with 
46% in concentrated superphosphate 
produced from wet-process acid to 
48% in that produced from electric- 
furnace acid of the usual concentra- 
tion. The higher concentration results 
from the formation of the anhydrous 
rather than the hydrated form of 


- monocalcium phosphate and from the 


evolution of a greater portion of the 
fluorine and other volatile matter dur- 
ing processing and curing. This new 
superphosphate is very porous and 
can be ammoniated readily. Granular 
mixed fertilizers of 6-24-24 and 
12-24-12 grades have been produced 
from it; similar formulations employ- 
ing concentrated superphosphate of 
48% P.Os content result in product 
of 5-20-20 and 11-22-11 grade. © 
In other tests, superphosphoric 
acid was used directly in the con- 
tinuous ammoniator to make several 
grades including 5-20-20, 5-20-10, 
7-28-28, and 17-17-17. Some of the 
tests were carried out in the TVA 
pilot plant and other tests were made 
in a commercial plant. Advantages 
noted were that the products required 
less drying or no drying and that the 
increased heat of reaction helped 
granulation in some grades. 


TVA has produced superphos- 
phoric acid from time to time in its 
acid plant for use in its experimental _ 
production of liquid fertilizers and of 
concentrated superphosphate. The 
cost of producing the superphosphoric 
acid was not significantly higher than _ 
when producing ordinary acid con- 
taining 54% P.,O;. Since superphos- 
phoric acid is over 40% more con- 
centrated than ordinary furnace phos- 
phoric acid, it offers economies in 
handling costs. A considerable num- 
ber of display and experimental 
samples of the acid have been given 
out and tonnage quantities have been 
shipped to several companies for ex- 
perimental use in the production of . 
solid and liquid fertilizers. Such 
quantities will continue to be availa- 
ble. The purpose of this program is 
to acquaint the industry with the 


_ properties and potential advantages of 


the acid and to encourage the pro- 
duction and use of the acid.to*« 
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GRICULTURAL chemicals con- 
A cerns have been relying on auto- 
mation to an increasing extent in re- 
cent years to keep production levels 
rising without a corresponding in- 
crease in the labor force. The next 
logical move for mechanization at this 
time is into the front office,—to re- 
lieve the pressure of paperwork, to 
improve record keeping practices, to 
establish more efficient inventory con- 
trols and to help build customer ser- 
vice. This article is a discussion of 
one of the forms of mechanization 
available, presenting some case studies 
of its application. 

The Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., maintains plants in 
Pittsburgh, Kans., Calumet City, IIl., 
Henderson, Ky., Vicksburg, Miss., 
Orange, Texas, and Fort Worth, Tex. 
Its sales offices are located in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, and New York. The com- 
pany’s sales have increased from $12 
million to $48 million annually dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

As a result, the company’s meth- 
ods of processing orders and billing, 
which called for liberal use of the 
telegraph and telephone, had become 
increasingly involved in recent years. 
To solve this problem, Spencer has 
installed an Integrated Data Process- 
ing system, developed by The Stand- 
ard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
which moves orders rapidly and ac- 
curately over teletype. 

Integrated Data Processing (IDP) 
is a comprehensive procedure of ori- 
ginally recording information in a 
machine language and subsequently 
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punc 


reproducing it for all purposes by the 
use of compatible machine equipment. 
In other words, original information 
is recorded on tabulating cards, edge- 
punched cards, or punched tape and 
that information need never be typed 
manually again. The recording med- 
ium simply is inserted in a machine 
and the machine translates the code 
into written words automatically. 

By recording information in this 
manner, it is possible to have it dupli- 
cated automatically in any number of 
locations, whether a few feet or thou- 
sands of miles away and any number 
of times. 

When one of Spencer’s sales 
offices receives an order, it uses off- 
line teletype equipment to put the 
order on tape. To do this, a master 
tape, pre-punched with repetitive in- 
formation for each customer, feeds its 
information to the equipment. Then 
the teletype operator manually types 
in the variable information from the 
order. The equipment combines this 
information on a new tape, which 
then is transmitted via direct teletype 
line to the wire room of Spencer’s 
IDP section in Kansas City. 

A five-part shipping order- 
acknowledgment is prepared on a 
Flexowriter which automatically types 
in the information from the tape and 
allows an operator to type in new in- 
formation originating from Kansas 
City, such as from which plant the 
order will be shipped. These forms 
then are transmitted to appropriate 
sections for action. 

At Spencer, a company that 
handles large volumes of orders daily, 
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When an order comes in via teletype from a sales office, 
it is pope on a continuous form in the teletype, and also 
ed into a five-channel tape. 


MECHANIZATION 


IN THE 
FRONT OFFICE 
HANDLING 


the IDP system is credited with a con- 
siderable reduction in clerical costs 
and errors. Smaller companies, too, 
can take advantage of this type of 
automation. 

An example of a medium-sized 
company using IDP is Eberbach & 
Son Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich., a deal- 
er in laboratory supplies and equip- 
ment. The company employs about 
50 people and has approximately 
4,000 established accounts and a line 
of 40,000 items, half of which are 
infrequently ordered and thus not 
regularly carried in stock. 

The company uses a tape-read- 
ing-tape-producing typewriter with an 
auxiliary punch. When a purchase 
order has been edited and checked 
against inventory, a machine operator 
prepares a seven part order-acknowl- 
edgment-invoice form. Two by-prod- 
uct punched tapes also are prepared, 
the second containing information 
pertaining to such items as back order 
quantity. After shipping information 
has been entered, the invoice copies 
are extended on a billing machine. 
The first tape goes to a typewriter 
operator who uses it to prepare a daily 
billing record. That same tape later 
is sent out to a tabulating service 
bureau where two decks of tabulating 
cards are prepared by a tape-to-card 
converter. These decks then can be 
used by the company to create various 
statistical records. 

R. O. Eberbach, president of the 
firm, declares that the system “gave us 
a new capacity within an existing 
modest size office staff. We are pre- 
pared to handle a volume of 200 or 
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After transfering an order to a punched 
tape, the tape is loaded in a Flexo- 
writer which is set up with 6-part 
continuous shipping order acknowl- 
edgement forms. The machine takes 
repetitive information from the tape, 
while an operator types in any new 


more orders a day — considerably 
beyond present needs.” Mr. Eberbach 
added that his company’s customer 
relations efforts have been simplified 
by good, prompt service. 

Besides order entry-invoicing and 
purchase requisitioning-receiving, In- 
tegrated Data Processing techniques 
can be put to use in handling pay- 
rolls, voucher-check operations, inven- 
tory control, and several other areas. 
According to the Standard Register 
Company, the size of a company and 


information on plant selection, rates, 
etc. An invoicing tape is then trans- 
mitted via teletype to the plant which 
will fill the order. An invoicing tape 
is completed after word is received that 
the order has been shipped, with re- 
petitive data again supplied by the tape. 


purposes of illustration the Standard 
Register Company cites the tape- 
reading-tape-producing typewriter. In 
this system, punched tapes, containing 
the name and address and other con- 
stant information concerning each 
customer, are kept on file. When an 
order comes in, the corresponding 
tape is inserted in the machine. This 
automatically types the basic informa- 
tion on multicopy forms. The tape, 
however, is coded to stop the machine 
at designated places so that variable 


Front office routines sometimes delay 


orders. 


This article reviews a mecha- 


nized system for rapid order handling 
which may fit the requirements of 
typical agricultural chemicals firms. 


the order volume are not the only 
criterions that determine the advisa- 
bility of adopting IDP procedures. 
Such things as a company’s objectives, 
the nature of its business, and the 
frequency of customer orders also 
should be considered. 

Among the factors affecting the 
cost of an IDP installation are the 
size of the proposed installation and 
the amount of equipment necessary. 
The simplest form of IDP is that in 
which only one machine is used. For 
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information may be entered manually. 
At the same time, the machine is pre- 
paring another tape containing all in- 
formation, automatic and manual. 
The form copies are distributed 
as required and on one of them ship- 
ping information, prices, extensions, 
and so forth, will be entered by hand. 


Following shipment, that copy would , 


be returned to the operator of the 
“automatic” typewriter. She then 
would take the second tape and pre- 
pare invoices. This is done in the 


same manner as preparation of the 
order. The tape “instructs” the ma- 
chine to type all the constant informa- 


tion, but stops it for manual insertion 


when additional data is required. 
The initial cost of such a set-up 
is approximately $5,000, depending 
on how much optional equipment is 
desired with the machine and how 
many forms would be involved in the 
operation. This simple system, how- 
ever, can increase the output of typists 
two or three times and also insure 


* accuracy. 


The best way for a company to 
determine the practicability of adopt- 
ing IDP techniques is to compare 
costs. The amount a company spends 
on current paperwork operations, 
balanced against what it would spend 
if Integrated Data Processing were 
installed, and factors such as customer 
service, and statistical control should 
be considered. 

Another point to take into con- 
sideration is the nature of a company’s 
business. Does it produce standard 
products or does it primarily manu- 
facture items to customer specifica- 
tions, each one being different? If the 
former is true, then, quite possibly, 
order volume could be modest and 
IDP still could be used to advantage. 
If the latter is true, however, order 
volume would have to be quite large 
to make IDP practical. 

The frequency with which a cus- 
tomer orders products also will play 
a large part in any decision to adopt 


-IDP procedures. If orders from in- 


dividual customers are few and far 
between, IDP might not bring any 
benefits, regardless of volume. A com- 
pany that receives several orders a 
year from a number of customers, 
however, might very well find it ad- 
vantageous to consider the possibilities. 


of recording all constant information 


pertaining to those customers in a 
manner that makes order entry and 
invoicing almost completely automatic. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
question of whether or not to mech- 
anize certain office operations is one 
for the individual company to answer. 
There can be no ground rules laid 
down as to how much order volume 
is necessary or how extensive the 
operation need be.k* 
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trients were organic fertilizers, 

with their own notoriously un- 
pleasant odors,—fertilizers have often 
been thought of as a polite expression 
for “manures,”"—in spite of the fact 
that chemical fertilizers are almost 
completely unrelated in color, form, 
or odor to their organic counter-parts. 
This does not imply that the chem- 
ical fertilizers have desirable scents— 
as a matter of fact—some (like the 
phosphate fertilizers) have even more 
unpleasant odors than the organics 
. . , although the physical form may 
be more agreeable. On the other 
hand, nitrogen based products usual- 
ly carry a mild non-obnoxious scent, 
and a number of mixed fertilizers are 
also fairly neutral. 


Been the original plant nu- 


These esthetic considerations of 
fertilizer materials are becoming in- 
creasingly important to the fertilizer 
manufacturer. Many buyers show 
definite partiality toward materials 
which not only provide the necessary 
nutrients for crop life, but are also 
free flowing, non-caking, and at least 
not objectionable in odor. Perhaps 
the greatest potential for perfumed 
fertilizer, is the home garden market, 
commercial nursery, and greenhouse 
rather than the commercial farm mar- 
ket,—where price seems to be the 
prime consideration. 


The problem involved in-applica- 
tion of aromatics to commercial fer- 
tilizer is two-fold in nature: mask- 
ing and reodorizing. Odorants are 
used to (1) simply mask an existing 
unpleasant odor without any require- 
ment of adding a new one; (2) mask 
and reodorize to a pleasant scent, or 
to simply reodorize if no mask is re- 
quired, (3) to add a barnyard or 
stable type odor to essentially odor- 
less chemical fertilizers. Dodge @ 
Olcott, Inc., New York, an aromatic 
firm which has conducted consider- 
able research in the use of aromatics 
in fertilizer observes that “fruit ef- 
fects” are the most widely desired,— 
and that odorants are used mostly to 
mask an objectionable odor, and add 
a pleasant tone. 


The concentration of odorant 
used, varies necessarily with the type 
of fertilizer to which it is applied. 
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Aromatics - 


in the 
Fertilizer Industry 


Anywhere fram 1/5 to 1/20 of 1% 
of aromatic additive has been used 
successfully, — the higher proportion 
hasbeen used in fish solubles and fish- 
meal fertilizers, which are particular- 
ly unpleasant in odor. The 1/10 to 
1/20 of 1% has been used in fertil- 
izers consisting of urea, sludge, dried 
blood meal, etc. The odor applied is 
formulated to last as long as the un- 
pleasant odor apparent in the un- 
treated product. In many instances, a 
fertilizer does not become objection- 
able until it is heated or wetted. In 
these cases, odorants are provided that 
become effective at the time heat or 
moisture is applied. Dodge & Olcott 
report that they have experienced 
considerable success in masking odors, 
and are begining to receive some re- 
peat business in this area. 


In making phosphate fertilizer, 
the principal problem, odor-wise, 
arises when the rock, acid and water 
are heated and combined. The result- 
ing fumes are highly unpleasant, and 
after this odor has evaporated an- 
other, equally unpleasant, develops 
and stays in the finished material. The 
latter odor has been described var- 
iously as reminiscent of sewaze or 


burned garbage. Dodge & Olcott lab- 
oratories have worked on this problem 
for a number of concerns, and re- 
port it has been found most satisfac- 
tory to mask the sulfuric acid. They 
indicate odorants have been devel- 
oped that will do the job, successfully 
in proportion of as little as 1/50%. 

Odorants are sometimes added to 
the bag or package, but not as fre- 
quently as to the material itself. This 
practice is followed only if for some 
reason the material is extremely dif- 
ficult to mask, or if the odor in the 
bag is so unpleasant that it would be 
a sales deterrent at the point of pur- 
chase. On the other hand, odor can 
be added to a package merely as a 
merchandising aid. 

It is not necessary to use a dif- 
ferent odorant in liquid and solid fer- 
tilizers. It is only necessary that they 
be soluble in the medium of the prod- 
uct. Price is probably as important a 
consideration as any in use of aro- 
matics for fertilizers,—and costs vary 
considerably . . . with aromatic com- 
pounds selling from $2.00 to $3.00 
per pound, and used as indicated 
previously in quantities of 1/50 to 
1/20 of 1%. 
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HE Bureau of Plant Industry 

and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Extension of the Philippine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources are conducting a coordi- 
nated campaign to reduce the loss 
of crops in that country from dam- 
age by plant pests and diseases. Such 
damage has been estimated to reduce 
agricultural production by 30 per 
cent at a loss of $400 million an- 
nually. 


The overall program is extensive 
because of the geographical nature of 
the country as well as the crop pro- 
tection problems involved. The Philip- 
pines are composed of 7,109 islands 
with a total land area of 114,830 
square miles. The islands stretch over 
1,000 miles of the Pacific, from near 
the northern tip of Borneo on the 
south to within 100 miles of Formcs1 
on the north. The country’s wide 
variety of crops include rice, corn, 
coconut, sugarcane, and abaca. Coffee, 
cacao, various fruits, vegetables, and 
others constitute the balance. 


As part of its crop protection 
work, the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
through its field pest control person- 
nel in the 53 different provinces, con- 
ducts demonstration work on the con- 
trol of plant pests and diseases with 
pesticides. During the crop year of 
1955-1956, for example, a total of 
352 rice plots were maintained in 
10 provinces to demonstrate spraying 
with Endrin or EPN to control stem 
borers and other pests. The two 
chemicals were applied at the rate 
of 0.6 pounds and three pounds of 
the active material per hectare and 
at spray concentrations of .03 per 
cent and .06 per cent, respectively. A 
compressed air sprayer or a power 
sprayer, with a spray boom attach- 
ment with 10 Tee Jet or Cone Jet 
nozzles, was used. The first spray- 
ings were done when the rice trans- 
plants were about one month old and 
the second at least 30 days before the 
booting stage if serious late infesta- 
tions were observed. 

The sprayed plots outyielded the 
adjoining unsprayed areas by an 
average of 1,843 pounds of rough 
rice per hectare, thereby representing 
an increased yield of 43 per cent 
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through spraying. In the following 
year, the work included 1,046 demon- 
stration plots, scattered over 11 prov- 
inces. These plots produced an aver- 
age gain of 1,019 pounds per hectare 
as a result of the spraying. The dif- 
ference in the increased yields for 
the two years was believed to be due 
to the demonstrations being held 
mostly in the higher yielding lowland 
areas the first year, and the lower 
yielding upland areas the followiag 
year. 

As a result of these demonstra- 
tions, rice farmers now are buying 
their own sprayers and pesticides. In 
one province alone, Nueva Ecija, 
2,052 compressed air sprayers and 
52 power sprayers were bought by 
farmers in a six-month period. 

Recently, the University of 
Philippines College of Agriculture 
and the Philippine Coconut Admin- 
istration started a campaign to con- 
trol copra bugs and other storage pests 
in copra warehouses, particularly in 
the vicinity of shipping ports. Exten- 
Sive studies on the spraying of clean 
insect-free copra with an oil-free 
Pyrenone formulation are being con- 
ducted. Also in progress is the clean- 
ing and disinfecting of bodegas with 
the application of residual sprays of 
dieldrin, DDT, TDE, and met..oxy- 
chlor at various concentrations. In 
addition, periodic space or aerial 
sprays of pyrenone oil-free formula’ 
tion are applied, as soon as new 
batches of clean copra are brought 


in for storage and at the end of each 
storage month thereafter. Copra and 
other coconut products represent 
about 55 per cent of the Philippine 
export trade and, therefore, such pro- 
tection is justified. 

Corn, an important food crop 
that occupies about 23 per cent of 
Philippine crop land, is damaged 
seriously at times by rust, miid_w, 
and borers, but has not as yet been 
brought under any extensive spray 
program. Protection of stored corn, 
intended for human and _ livestock 
consumption, from weevils evidently 
has attracted serious concern, how- 
ever. The use of proper storage fa- 
cilities, heat control, and chemicals 
such as PGP and Pyrenone grain 
protectant dust now are being investi- 
gated. An effort was made several 
years ago through the cooperation of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to establish parasites of the borer but 
it has not been determined to what 
extent these natural control agencies 
have become established. 


While spraying to control fruit 
pests is becoming increasingly com- 
mon, results from the spraying of 
mangoes to control leafhoppers have 
probably given the greatest returns 
in fruit produced. This work has 
gained more headway since the end 
of World War II because of the ad- 
vent of new spray compounds. Cus- 
tom sprayers now are using .08 per 
cent DDT emulsion sprays and DDT- 
Lindane formulations. In cases of 
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This review on pest control pro- 
grams in the Philippines is based 
on a report by Faustino Q. Otanes, 
chief, Plant Pest and Disease Con- 
trol Division, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; J. Alex Munro, entomolog- 
ist, U.S. International Cooperation 
Administration, Manila; and Jose 
L. Morales, chief, Plant Pest and 
Disease Control Seciion, Bureau 
of Plant Industry. 

The pictures are offered through 
the ICA (International Coopera- 
tion Administration), U.S. of Amer- 
ica Operations, Mission to the 
Philippines in Manila. 
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simultaneous anthracnose infection, 
Parzate or Manzate is mixed with the 
spray. Usually, three or four spray- 
ings are carried out at ten-day inter- 
vals before the inflorescence opens 
and one spraying is done after fruit- 
let formation. A power sprayer with 
a spray gun adjusted to a mist spray 
usually is used in this work. The 
gain due to spraying is so outstand- 
ing that custom sprayers regularly 
accept 20 per cent of the increased 
yield as payment for the application. 


Onions being spray- 
ed with pesticides. 
In the background 
are DANR and ICA 
technicians study- 
ing the results of 
chemicals on the 
leaves. Photo was 
taken at the farm of 
Dr. B. Brown in 
Tanay, Rizal. 


Spraying of corn 
with pesticides has 
been found very ef- 
fective in  control- 
ling borers without 
hurting the plants. 
H. S. Custodio and 
Dr. J. Alex Munro, 
BPI and ICA ento- 
mologists, study ef- 
fects of chemicals 
on insects. 


Samples of onions 
taken from the farm 
of Dr. Brown, indi- 
cate good results of 
proper care and 
timely spraying of 
plants. 


: 


Mango fruits worth $500 per tree re- 
cently were realized by a farmer in 
Rizal as a result of spraying. 

Spraying against pests and dis- 
eases of vegetables also has gained 
more headway since the end of 
World War II because of the more 
effective spray chemicals. The work 
has been highlighted of late in the 
garlic and onion growing areas in 
the provinces of Batangas, Nueva 
Ecija, and Ilocos Morte where grow- 
ers were losing fully half of their 
potental yield from purple blight 
and other pests. Spray demonstra- 
tions, conducted by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, resulted in almost 
complete protection of the plantings 
with the result that many growers 
have adopted the procedures demon- 
strated and now are harvesting profit- 
able yields. In this work, a combina- 
tion spray of Parzate or Manzate 
and EPN wettable powder is applied 
as a protective spray, starting after 
the plants are a month old and carry- 
ing through at seven to ten day in- 
tervals until cessation of vegetative 
growth. 

There is an ever-increasing reali- 
zation in the Philippines of the im- 
portance of crop protection as well 
as the judicious application of ferti- 
lizers as means of increasing pro- 
duction of rice, corn, and other crops. 
The bureaus of Plant Industry and 
Agricultural Extension conduct farm 
meetings and crop protection demon- 
strations throughout the provinces. 
Their work has been facilitated by 
the formation of nearly 6,000 pest 
control groups. Each group consists 
of about six neighboring farmers 
whose pest control problems are some- 
what in common. The members of 
these groups benefit both by the ex- 
change of information and in the 
cooperative purchase of spraying and 
dusting equipment. Pesticides for 
demonstration purposes are distrib- 
uted only to members of these pest 
control groups through a designated 
group leader. 

In addition to insects and dis- 
eases, plant pests in the Philippines 
include monkeys, wild pigs, and rats. 
Extensive rat extermination cam- 
paigns have reduced rice losses in one 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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DEF 


GIVES FASTER, BETTER, 


COTTON DEFOLIATION 


Revolutionary action gives fast leaf drop 


..- Cleaner harvest... higher crop income 


The revolutionary action of DEF defoliant 
assures a cleaner, higher value cotton crop 
every time. DEF does not merely dry up 
leaves, it makes them fall off green, stems 
and all . . . produces better than 90% 
defoliation in as little as 5 to 7 days. This 
faster, more complete defoliation significantly 
increases the efficiency of mechanical har- 
vesting and results in less trash and lint 
stain ...a cleaner, better quality, higher 
value harvest! 


Unlike conventional defoliants, DEF 
works whether or not dew is present on the 


- plant. DEF is effective on mature, im- 


mature and terminal growth leaves. It even 
defoliates plants still in vegetative growth 
at the ends of rows. 

Cotton defoliation with DEF provides 
the fastest, most dependable and complete 
defoliation available—thus it pays off in a 
cleaner, higher quality, more profitable 
cotton harvest. 


TYPICAL DEFOLIATION RESULTS WITH DEF 


Percent 
defoliation 


Amount DEF 
per acre 


Days after 
treatment 


Location 


HERE Is © 
-HOW DEF - 
-worKs 


DEF stimulates the formation of an abscission layer where the leaf stem 
joins the stalk, makes entire leaf and stem fall free of stalk. 


DEF CHEMAGRO 
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N behalf of NAC, I am very glad to 
have this opportunity to offer con- 
gratulations to AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
for its decision to provide a new depart- 
ment dealing with the custom application 
of pesticides. This action is a well-merited 
recognition of the growing importance of 
custom application, both in agriculture and 
in a wide variety of public health programs, 
and this new department should fill a need 
to help in gathering and disseminating more 
widely the news and other information on 
the art and science of pesticide application. 
I welcome this opportunity, also, to con- 
gratulate the custom applicators, aerial and 
otherwise, who deserve recognition for the 
notable record they have achieved in pest 
control. Some measure of this achievement 
is revealed in statistics gathered recently by 
Robert E. Monroe, assistant executive direc- 
tor of the National Aviation Trades Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Monroe reports that in 1951 only 
38,656,000 acres were treated from the air, 
as compared with an estimated 60,000,000 
acres this year. Dollar volume for the com- 
' parable period has jumped from $67,200,- 
000 to $107,000,000. The number of planes 
in use has increased from 2,500 to 5,000. 
Interesting, too, is the fact that this year’s 
larger achievement is being made by 4,000 
pilots as compared with 5,000 in 1951; the 
number of operators this year is approxi- 
mately 1,700 in comparison with almost 
2000 in 1951. 

As Mr. Monroe points out, “The early 
crop dusting operation was pretty much a 
trial and error proposition.” The pioneers 


in aerial application were pioneers in the . 


real meaning of the term, and one has only 
to compare the work of a few years ago 
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Recognizing the 


fH CUSTOM APPLICATOR 


L. S. Hitchner 


Executive Secretary 


National Agricultural Chemicals Association 


with that being done today to recognize 
how much they have accomplished. All 
this has happened because these pioneers and 
those involved in other forms of custom 
application have, by and large, taken their 
responsibilities seriously. 

They have recognized their obligation 
not only to kill the pests but also to safe- 
guard the public interest and welfare. They 
have learned the importance of following 
instructions on the pesticide manufacturer’s 
label, and of complying with governmental 
regulations concerning custom application. 
Off season, they have spent their own time 
and money to attend special instructional 
programs set up for their guidance by the 
Land Grant colleges and universities. 

These and other steps have been helpful 
indeed in making possible area-wide chemi- 
cal control measures through custom appli- 
cation. Enlargement of such control is es- 
sential if on both the farm, and public 
health fronts, insects and other pests are to 
be controlled. 

Custom applicators share with Industry 
generally the responsibility for taking 
proper precautions for the safe use of pesti- 
cides. With few exceptions, custom appli- 
cators have discharged this responsibility 
well. They are assuming an increasingly im- 
portant role in educating the public on the 
essential role of pesticides in today’s society. 

Looking to the future, it is clear that 
airplane and other forms of custom appli- 
cation will play an increasingly important 
role in man’s never-ending warfare against 
insects and other pests. NAC looks for- 
ward to continuing collaboration with the 
custom applicators, as well as with all other 
forces involved in protecting the public and 
the nation’s food supplies against insects. ** 
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Peas All metal surfaces. 

: corrosion-proofed with Furan 

Light stick forces for increased pose Serle 
safety and ease of handling: 


ee Sloping nose and normal Bie. 
eee ‘flight attitude afford <- ie 


-- excellent visibility. 


: Structurally designed for 
installation of economical 
220-300 H.P. engine. 


Removable panels provide ~ 


exceptional accessibility 
to all components. 


Landing gear positioned — Oversized disc brakes. 2 : ak 
to reduce nose-over __ to assure jonger wear. 
tendency. ae 


Here at last is an airplane specifically designed for the 
agricultural operator by a major aircraft company 

with 28 years experience in building more than 

24,000 airplanes. The Ag-Cat has all the simplicity, 
ruggedness, reliability and safety you want and need. The 
airplane, designed for quick turn-arounds, has a profitable 
payload of 1000 pounds of dust or liquid. A variety of power 
plants, including majored surplus engines are available, 
meaning easier, low-cost maintenance. Fuselage panels 
are removable in minutes for hosing out the airplane, and 
to provide exceptional accessibility to all components. 

All metal surfaces are corrosion proofed. 


For complete information write: C. E. (RANDY) MOORE, 
AGRICULTURAL AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
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All four ailerons 
interchangeable. 


ckpit seat, shoulder 
arness and safety belt 
stressed for 40 G's. ~ 


fabric covered. 


"Simplified rigging— 3 , 
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All control surfaces 


Full throat emergency 


Instant change from 


SPECIFICATIONS 
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Over-all length...... Se Sl bet Bib 
Maximum height.............. 10 ft., 9 in. 
Maximum gross weight...... eane’ 3600 Ib. 
WEIONT CMMDtV antes ta sass s ot er a VEAL 
PUGH Memes t ance aaheaviares Peete Sal. 
OTN ry SGP eA are ee ge 5 gal. 
Hopper capacity....... 29 cu. ft., (217 gal.) 
Hopper load restriction............ 1000 Ib. 


PERFORMANCE 


Maximum speed (level)......... ...110 mph 

Stall speed @ 2600 Ib.......... .«..42 mph 

Stall speed @ 3600 Ib...... terete Dh 

Take off distance @ 2600 Ib.........330 ft. 
@ 3600 Ib.......... wn, C7 DL. i we’ 

Rate of climb @ 2600 Ib........ 2940 fpm 
@ 3600 Ib............ 530 fpm 

Endurance (220 hp Continental Ska 
GOUPOU IDM) sc. tee cree 3 hr. 


in minimum time. 


duster to sprayer. 


Laurel Airport 
Box 683 
Laurel, Mississippi 


P. O. Box 1671 
San Benito, Texas 


U.S. DISTRIBUTORS 


Magnolia Aviation Co. 


Sun Valley Dusting Co. 


United Heckathorn Co. 
600 South 4th St. 
Richmond 4, California 


Mid Continent Aerial 
Sprayers & Dusters Inc. 
Hayti, Missouri 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION + BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 
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Aerial Application 


Questions Answered 


By Illinois Applicator 


Does Airplane Spraying and Dusting 
Really Pay? 

If a farmer has an infestation of 
insects or weeds, an aerial application 
will pay him well. The farmer should 
study farm journals and University 
bulletins to learn what constitutes an 
infestation of sufficient size to justify 
treatment. 


Do Many Farmers Use the Services 
of an Aerial Applicator? 

ONE out of every six acres un- 
der cultivation in the United States 
is treated each year by airplane. Over 
five thousand planes are used for this 
type service in the U.S. alone. 


What Types of Jobs Can Planes Do 
Efficiently ? 

Airplanes are used to apply in- 
secticides, sow seeds such as rye, 
clover, rice and grasses. They are 
also used to spread herbicides on small 
grains and other weedy crops. In the 
great plains, millions of acres of wheat 
are sprayed each year by planes for 
weed control. Timber and rangelands 
are sprayed with brush killer to con- 
trol noxious growths. Fertilizing is 
another growing phase of aerial ap- 
plication. Both liquid and dry ma- 
terials are employed. Planes are used 
extensively for defoliation work on 
such crops as cotton, soybeans, lima 


beans and alfalfa. 


How do Airplane Applicators Charge 
for their work? 


Airplane work is often figured 
costwise on the number of pounds of 
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Illinois Association of 
Aerial Applicators 


material applied per hour, although 
in Illinois, most operators have 
changed from so much per pound to 
a flat price per acre. The price per 
acre varies with the poundage of ma- 
terials applied. For applying two 
or three gallons per acre, the charge 
is about $1.50 per acre. At five gal- 
lons per acre, a concentration often 
employed in defoliation work, the 
charge would amount to about $2.00 
per acre. 


Can a Farmer get a Complete Service 
from an Aerial Applicator? 


Most applicators in our area 
carry stocks of agricultural chemicals 
and can furnish the chemical as well 
as apply it for the farmer. The aerial 
applicator works either of two ways: 


he will apply your chemical if you~ 
have it, or furnish you with a “pack- 
age job” if you prefer. 


What about the Financial Responsi- 
bility of the Aerial Applicator? 

In a recent nation-wide survey, 
it was found the average Aerial Ap- 
plicator has twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars invested in his set-up. Some op- 
erations exceed a quarter of a million 
dollars. In addition to airplanes, he 
needs an airport as a base of opera- 
tions, trucks and tanks to transport 
chemicals, and pumps and hoses to 
transfer liquids from tanks to planes. 
It has been estimated that for each 
plane in operation the aerial appli- 
cator has over ten thousand dollars 
invested in total equipment to keep 
the plane operating. Most operators 
carry property damage and public 
liability insurance to cover any pos- 
sible damage claim. 


Do Aerial Applicators Understand the 
Newer Insecticides? ; 

Most applicators attend many 
meetings during the year to further 
acquaint themselves with the newer 
insecticides. One such meeting is 
held at the University of Illinois each 
January for all Custom Applicators. 
At meetings such as this attention is 
given to the newer products coming 
on the market, their place in general 
application, how to use them effective- 
ly, and precautions to be observed by 
the applicator. He also learns of new 
methods for better controlling weeds 
and insects with newer types of 
equipment. By attending these meet- 
ings, the applicator is kept well in- 
formed about the chemical tools which 
he uses. 


Is Aerial Fertilizing Unduly Expen- 
sive? 

No, it is not much more expen- 
sive, if any, than a first class job done 
by some other method. Planes are 
now being used to apply nitrogen in 
both the dry and liquid forms to 
small grains and pasture lands, twenty 
to fifty pounds of actual N being 


_ put on the crop per acre. Planes are 


used to reduce or eliminate damage 
to the crop which results from pulling 
ground equipment over the crop and 
through the field. This damage, which 
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oiten accompanies ground application, 
is quite apparent during wet springs. 
Most times, the damage to the crop 
would more than pay for the plane's 
work. More and more farmers are 
using this service each year. 


What About Flagmen in the Treated 
Fields? 


Few jobs can be done efficiently 
without a flagman. A flagman is 
needed to give the pilot a reference 
point in the field being worked. He 
is a big determining factor in the 
quality of the work performed. He 
should be conscientious and step off 
the field exactly as directed. 


Can a Pilot Get Close to the Ends 
Near Wires, Trees and Other Obstruc- 
tions? 

After completing the long swaths 
on a field, the pilot will make enough 


passes across the ends near the ob- 
structions to get any portion of the 
field he might have missed in spraying 
the long way. 


What about Wind with Aerial Appli- 
cation? 

Wind effects will vary somewhat 
with different size fields, different 
types of materials and locations. Gen- 
erally, spraying cannot safely be at- 
tempted when the wind velocity is 
over twelve miles per hour. Dust- 
ing can not tolerate much wind and 
should be done when the wind is 
nearly calm. The newer granule form- 
ulations seem to be particularly well 
adapted to airplane application and 
are not subject to drift as are dusts. 
Granules are heavy compared to dust, 
and can be applied in winds up to 
ten miles per hour. 


Illinois association works to keep 
standards of aerial application up 


XCEPT for the protection of 

cotton, aerial application of pesti- 
cides had not developed to any im- 
portant extent prior to World War 
II. Aerial applicators were not al- 
ways too dependable, their personnel 
was largely inexperienced, and this 
inexperience applied to the materials 
they were supposed to apply as well 
as to the planes they operated. Be- 
cause of these factors there was con- 
siderable misunderstanding of and dis- 
satisfaction with their operations not 
only on the part of the few farmers 
who did employ their services, but also 
on the part of their neighbors whose 
crops were sometimes damaged unin- 
" tentionally. 

The aerial application business 
got a big impetus at the end of the 
war when thousands of surplus mili- 
tary planes were disposed of by the 
government, some of which, incident- 
ally, made excellent spraying and 
dusting aircraft. And with the taper- 
ing off in demand from the military 
for war planes, airplane builders be- 
came understandably more interested 
in designing and building planes for 
aerial applicators. 
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In the fall of 1947 several aerial 
applicators in Illinois, feeling that it 
might be wise to form an association 
among applicators, called an organi- 
zational meeting at the University of 
Illinois airport at Champaign. Nearly 
one hundred interested persons at- 
tended this meeting. Many were form- 
er service pilots who were interested 
in buying airplanes and getting into 
the aerial application business. About 
fifteen of those present were already 
active in the applicating business, 
operating airplanes in the state. 

In the spring of 1948 another 
meeting was held at which time the 


ae Nh 
Illinois Association of Aerial Applica- 
tors was formed. The original mem- 
bership was about thirty. Only two 
of these original members, incidental- 
ly, are still actively engaged in air- 
plane application now. Ten of our 
present members have been operating 
nine years or more, some not joining 
the association until recently. 

Our state association holds its 
annual meeting at the University of 
Illinois during the month of January. 
Our meeting precedes by one day the 
annual Custom Spray Operators 
School conducted by the University. 
At our meeting we discuss regulations 
which might be pending, insurance 
problems, public relations, better safe- 
ty precautions and practices and other 
general problems of the industry. At 
present we have no special regulations 
for aerial applicators in the state other 
than the provision that shoulder straps 
be worn in the aircraft and fire ex- 
tinguishers be available at the loading 
area. 

Our biggest project to date as an 
association was completed last Janu- 
ary. With the cooperation of all mem- 
bers the association published a thirty- 
two page illustrated booklet on Aerial 
Application. It covers twenty one of 
the questions asked most frequently 
by farmers about aerial application, 
and describes briefly ten of the most 
common insects in Illinois, methods 
of combatting them and pictures of 
each. 

Our Illinois Association feels it 
has done much good in maintaining 
and improving the high standards of 
aerial application work over the past 
decade. Through conscientious effort 
and better understanding with the 
farmer we will continue to progress. 


Bob Danforth, president of the Illinois Association 


of Aerial Applicators, is owner of an airplane 


applicating service in Monmouth, Illinois. 


Les Gilbert is the vice president and 


Lillard Hedden is the sec.-treas. 


& L Farms Co., South Dade 
County, Florida, is among the 
country’s largest tomato farms 

and supplies tomatoes for the fresh 
market exclusively. 


Robin I. Bryant and Clarence A. 
Lounsbury, principals of the company, 
supervise all details of the operation. 
Tomato fields are laid out in mile- 
square plots. Each 640-acre area is 
subdivided into 16 blocks with 44 
rows spaced 7 feet apart. 


Helmut K. Dressler is horti- 
culturist for the operation, and an 
intensive spray program is an im- 
portant factor in the production of 
uniform fruit of high quality. Tomato 
leaf miners are controlled with regular 
applications of Diazinon (product of 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 
sion). 


B & L spraying equipment is of 
two types, boom and air blast. Sprayer 
tanks have a capacity of 500 gallons. 
Air blast types are designed to spray 
14 rows at a pass, and make a one- 
mile run before refilling. 


Between each pair of blocks is a 
20-foot irrigation and field access 
road. Wells sunk along these roads 
every 330 feet supply water both for 
irrigation and spray mixing. 

Spray powder supply trucks are 
parked at row ends in the access roads. 
As each sprayer completes its run, 
the operator drives to the nearest well, 
fills the tank with water, then pro- 
ceeds to the waiting supply truck. 
There, pre-measured and bagged spray 


materials are added to the water in 
the tank and, in a matter of minutes, 
it is away for the next spray run. 
Automatic agitators keep the spray 
thoroughly mixed at all times. 

When fields are too wet to per- 
mit use of the heavy spray equip- 
ment, B & L uses the services of 
James E. Holland, Jr., veteran South 
Florida spray plane operator. Flying 
in a Super Cub or a Stearman, Hol- 
land’s planes are equipped to spray, 
dust, or fertilize from the air. 

Because of its relatively low toxic 
action, Diazinon is particularly suited 
to air blast spraying, where label 
directions are followed. Its usage at 
B & L is a step toward their goal of 
utmost safety. To attain this objec- 
tive they select the least hazardous 
materials to safeguard both workers 
and products. 


Photos top left: 

Complete plant coverage with 
pesticides is obtained at B & L 
Farms with air blast sprayers. 
The air blasts the spray low in 
the seven-foot apart rows, cover- 
ing 15 rows at a time. 


Left, bottom: 

Helmut K. Dressler, horticulturist, 
B & L Farms, Princeton, Fila., 
above, checks tunnel in tomato 
leaf which is opening that admits 
fungus infection. 


This page below: 

Wells are sunk along irrigation 
and field access roads every 330 
feet at B & L Farms. Three irriga- 
tion pumps are in upper right. 
Tomatoes, planted in 7-foot apart 
rows, are banked high, as the soil 
is rocky and thin in that area of 
Florida. 


This philosophy was also put into 
practice when the B & L spray and 
fertilizer warehouse was located at 
some distance from the packing op- 
erations. Spray formulations for use 
at B & L are supplied by the Wood- 
bury Chemical Co., Goulds, Florida, 
under the supervision of manager 
Richard R. Hutchings. 


Tomato production in Southern 
Dade County is unique in many re- 
spects—pickings extend from Novem- 
ber to May, for example. Also, the 
soil is principally coral rock land, 
varying in depth from two to six 
inches. Further, the subsoil is rock 
atop a layer of bedrock. Fresh water 
abounds at depths of from one to 
six feet. 


Irrigation wells driven into the 
rock require no casing. A cement col- 
lar is cast around the well mouth, and 
a post is inserted to mark its location. 
B & L irrigates mostly at night from 
wells driven to a depth of slightly 
more than 20 feet. Daytime water 
evaporation runs as high as 40 per 
cent, and water temperatures average 
ike 

Insect propagation in Southern 
Dade County also is unique. Nolan 
L. Durre, assistanty county agent, 
sums it up by stating: “A pest in the 
North can become a disaster in 
Florida!” 


Durre’s statement proved true 
late in 1957 when serpentine leaf 
miner damage became acute. Sprays 
previously effective failed to give con- 


trol. In December, 1975, Durre’s 


* 
office issued a recommendation for 
Diazinon application. 

It called for the use of 25% 
wettable powder at the rate of one 
pound per 100 gallons of spray, or 
one pint of the liquid containing two 
pounds of toxicant per gallon of 
emulsifiable concentrate per 100 gal- 
lons, both to be combined with 
maneb. 

Dr. D. O. Wolfenbarger, Uni- 
versity of Florida entomologist, at the 
Sub-Tropical Experiment Station, 
Homestead, Florida, conducted the 
studies on leaf miner control with 
Diazinon which resulted in the Florida 
recommendation. Tests were launched 
by Mr. Dressler of B & L during this 
same period with favorable results. 

Nationally, the Federal Register 
in December °57 published a tolerance 
as established by the Food and Drug 
Administration for use of the product 
on tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower and 
broccoli for the control of aphids, flea 
hoppers, and serpentine leaf miners. 

A residue tolerance of 0.75 ppm 
was established for diazinon at that 
time, and label claims for application 
to tomatoes as late as 3 days prior to 
picking were approved. Clearance was 
given for the material as a spray or 
dust to be applied to cabbage up to 
7 days before harvest, and to broccoli 
and cauliflower up to 5 days before 
harvest. 

These studies considerably 
broadened potential uses. Claims for 
control of potato insects had been 
accepted previously, and residue 
tolerances established on apples, pears 
and cherries. Data are now being 
compiled prior to requesting the Food 
& Drug Administration to establish 
residue tolerances on a number of 
additional crops. 

Mr. Dressler of B & L farms 
is particularly pleased with the dis- 
tribution and leaf coverage which he 
has been getting. He estimates that in- 
sect-transmitted virus infection can 
reduce tomato production by as much 
as 25 to 30 percent. Through both 
field tests and laboratory research, 
B & L is endeavoring to increase crop 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Fluorides from domestic raw material by a basic 
new process assures stable, reliable availability of these 


important chemicals. Long-term supply contracts. 


600 S. 4th STREET, RICHMOND 4, CALIFORNIA 
SALES OFFICE: 415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The Economics of 
Corrosion Prevention 


ANUFACTURERS of spray- 
M ers and dusters are able to 
design at reasonable cost machines 
which are adequately resistant to 
almost all the agricultural chemicals 
applied through them. Despite small 
problems, therefore, such as occasional 
failures of well established copper- 
bearing alloys and of certain grades 
of plasticized P.V.C. and thermo set- 
ting resins, corrosion-proof sprayers 
and dusters are a reality. As a result, 
a study of corrosion prevention re- 
solves itself into a study of the eco- 
nomics of corrosion proofing pro- 
cedures rather than the mechanics. 

Corrosion has a dual effect on 
sprayers. It causes machines to block 
or break down during their normal 
working life and it shortens that work- 
ing life. It is profitable to proof all 
the components of a sprayer, usually, 
but profitable only to such a small 
extent that manufacturers and farmers 
often do not bother. Whether or not 
corrosion prevention is needed, there- 

fore, depends upon a number of fac- 
~ tors. 

For the spray contractor, speed, 
continuity, and certainty of getting 
the work done are the predominant 
criteria. To him, therefore, delay 
caused by corrosion is important. At 
reasonable cost, he must keep his 
machines working the whole of a short 
season and on schedule as far as pos- 
sible. He is not concerned with cor- 
rosion’s increasing his machinery costs, 
but he is very concerned with its inter- 
fering with his getting through the 
work. As a result, increased capital 
investment for corrosion prevention is 
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At a joint meeting of the 
pesticides and corrosion groups 
of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in London, Feb. 17, R. J. 
Courshee presented an address 
on “Corrosion of Spraying and 
Dusting Machinery.” 


This article is taken from 
those remarks of Mr. Courshee 
that pertain to spraying and 
dusting equipment used by 
custom applicators. 


of little significance and the value of 
avoiding breakdowns great. 

The capital cost of a sprayer to 
the custom applicator is relatively 
small per acre when compared with a 
privately owned sprayer that may be 
used only a comparatively few times 
before breaking down. In the hands 
of a contractor, a machine may make 
10,000 acre applications during its 
working life. 

Opinions concerning the merit 
of corrosion prevention are varied. 
Depreciation costs per acre are pos- 
sibly highest, no matter how low the 
capital investment, when a machine 
does very little work. It is then eco- 
nomic to guard against corrosion de- 
terioration during storage, providing 
this is a principal factor causing de- 
terioration. At the other extreme, 
when a contractor is using a machine 
hard, depreciation costs per acre are 
probably lowest. Also, there is every 
need to control corrosion deterioration 
during storage and in work with fault- 
less reliability. Between these two ex- 
tremes lie the majority of users to 


whom corrosion proofing is of less 
value. 

While some delay in introducing 
corrosion prevention is accounted for 
by the lack of a widespread knowledge 
of its existence and values, there is 
also some lack of concern with cor- 
rosion. This usually is backed by 
valid 
either capital outlay or depreciation 
per acre costs. If corrosion proofing 
costs very little extra, on a per acre 
basis, it should be accepted. How- 
ever, since to those who look after 
their machines properly, corrosion is 
not often more than a minor nuisance, 


economic considerations for 


per acre machine costs should be 
studied carefully before a choice is 
made. 

This article has tried to strike 
a balance between an all-out move 
towards corrosion proofing of spray- 
ers and dusters and a complete neg- 
lect of subject and may have given 
the impression that corrosion preven- 
tion of sprayers is of little more value 
than the corrosion 
plough shares. In concluding, there- 


prevention of 


fore, a few instances are listed where 
corrosion prevention is essential and, 
furthermore, that justify improve- 
ments on standard practice. 

A major inconvenience caused 
by corrosion is blockage and it is 
dangerous to spend much time un- 
blocking and cleaning contaminated 
sprayers. Because small orifice noz- 
zles are used in small volume spray- 
ing, and because concentrates often 
are quite corrosive, small volume 
sprayers require good corrosion proof- 
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New pre-emergence herbicide for use on corn. Applied 
pre-emergence, one application of Simazine 50W gives 
corn growers effective season-long weed control. Geigy 
scientists feel that 100 bushel corn is now possible with 
little or no cultivation. Simazine 50W is also recom- 
mended for use as a pre-emergence herbicide on nursery 
stock. Simazine 50W has extremely low toxicity to 
humans and animals, and little or no foliage toxicity 
minimizing drift hazard. It is non-corrosive, nén- 
irritating to skin, non-abrasive to equipment. Used as 
a non-selective herbicide at higher dosage rates, one 
application of Simazine 50W is effective for year-long 
industrial weed control without lateral leaching. 
Simazine 50W is non-flammable, and not a permanent 
soil sterilent. 

*“SIMAZINE"’ is a trademark of Geigy Chemical Corporation. 


ae iron chelates: are she ofaiiat in 
in the field of agriculture. Designed for correctio of ron 
deficiency (chlorosis) in ornamentals, fruit trees, vege- 
tables and turf. Completely water soluble, 
applied as soil applications or foliage sprays 
with most commonly used insecticides, fungi Hes 
fertilizers. There are Sequestrene iron chela 
acid soils and for use on alkaline soils. Sequestrene lag 
_ Manganese Chelate and ‘Sequestrene ie Zn a 
are also available. ( ea 


_— SSEQUESTRENE" is the brand Nee EE aye! 
Agrcutaal ms rar ee pone Chemical Cerporaton,- 


treated leaf 
Fs (with Seg 
Iron Chelates) 


OBENZILATE formulations 


Safe, effective miticide for control of various species of 
mites on apples, pears, and other fruit and agricultural 
crops including almonds and walnuts. On citrus, con- 
trols citrus bud mite, citrus flat mite, citrus rust mite. 
Also effective for controlling mites on ornamentals and 
nursery stock including azaleas, holly, spruce and 
others. Applied as a spray to shrubbery and lawns 
around dwellings, Geigy Chlorobenzilate is especially 
effective in controlling clover mites. Long residual 
action, compatible with most commonly used insecti- 
cides and fungicides, slate non-toxic to bees in 
field applications. © 
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chemical products 


serving AGRICULTURE and INDUSTRY 


Oe oy Diazinon is one “of ee niost calccive. pconnmical eae 
and versatile insecticides available. It provides long - 
» residual fly control in dairy barns; only 2 or 3 residual 
ne sprays are required per season. It i is effective for mul- — 
tiple insect control on a variety of fruit and vegetable — 4 
crops and for residual fly control in food processing 
plants. It has been used for more than two years by % 
~ PCOs as the preferred insecticide for control of resist- 
ant and non-resistant roaches, ants, flies, silverfish and- rae 
other insect pests inside buildings, and by sanitation — 
engineers in industrial plants and public housing. ~ 
_ Diazinon may also be formulated in 42% concentration — 
for household use in over the counter aerosol sprays. 


a formulatiol 


( MU 


aa by igy, DDT insec- | ai 
ei a standard 
ORIGINATORS OF 


s 
ely DOT INSECTICIDES 
al acti They 


“controlling a GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
insects on orna- 


Division of Geigy Chemica/ Corporation 


Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 


Real spraying is easy with a Swath- 
master-equipped airplane because it 
can lay a full and even swath at J gal- 
lon per acre and, with a simple re- 
setting of the pilot control, put out 
180 gallons per acre on the next job! 


And when the next assignment calls 
for high or low density dust, seed or 
pellets, the pilot again resets his con- 
trol, loads and takes off without any 
dispensing equipment change-over. 


The Swathmaster was invented and 
completely field proven by Joe Sellers, 
prominent operator with 25 years ex- 
perrence in all phases of the aerial 
applicating industry. 


HERE’S REAL SPRAYING! 
WITH THE REMARKABLE ALL-PURPOSE 


i] 


Aut muir 


Av 
oa Dy 


The all purpose Swathmaster is a cor- 
rosion resistant stainless steel, airfoil- 
like structure. It completely eliminates 
pumps, valves, booms, nozzles and 
special spreaders and the mechanical 
problems that are normal to these 
items. 


The Swathmaster has no adverse ef- 
fect on the flight performance of the 
airplane. It can be bolted to the new 
Transland T55 fiberglass-lined alumi- 
num hopper and can be easily adapted 
to other sized hopper throats. 


Write, wire or phone today for Swath- 
master brochure giving complete 
description, features and installation 
details as well as prices and delivery. 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


TRANSLAND 


2600 WEST 247TH STREET 


AIRCRAFT 


TORRANCE @ CALIFORNIA 


THE SWATHMASTER > 
SPRAYS INSECTICIDES, 
FUNGICIDES AND 
HERBICIDES. 

IT DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS, SEED 


AND TOP DRESSING. 


MOTION PICTURE 


di 8.8, 


HD 


SHOWS INSTALLATION AND MECHANICAL 
FEATURES AND A VARIETY OF EXCELLENT 
DUST, SPRAY AND SEED APPLICATING 
SCENES TAKEN FROM GROUND AND AIR. 
IT'S 15 MINUTES IN LENGTH, 16 MM, 
WITH SOUND AND COLOR. 


U.S. PATENT 2,772,061 AND 
MEXICAN PATENT 55,933 


ALSO DISTRIBUTED BY 


SELLERS AVIATION INC. 
1515 CRESTMONT DRIVE 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE: FAIRVIEW 2-5184 
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PEST ROUNDUP 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs, 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Mr. Dorward is head — Plant Pest Survey Section, Plant 
Pest Control Branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. His 


observations are based on latest reports from collabora- 
tors in the U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the U. S. 


White Grubs Damage Range in Kansas 


HITE grubs, the larvae of 

the May beetle group, have 
caused considerable damage to range 
grasses in the “flint hills” area around 
Manhattan, Kansas. Probably three 
or more species of Phyllophaga are 
involved in a spotted infestation cov- 
ering approximately 500 square miles 
in Geary, Wabaunsee, Riley and 
Pottawatomie Counties. It is estimat- 
ed that 25 percent of the rangeland 
in the area involved carries an in- 
festation ranging up to 8 per square 
foot. Infested spots vary in size from 
very small up to 80 to 100 acres, 
with the expectation that the dam- 
aged areas would be extended. Con- 
trol by ranchers is underway. Gran- 
ular aldrin and heptachlor are being 
recommended. 


Grasshopper Program Progresses 
HE grasshopper control program 
reported in last month’s issue of 

Agricultwral Chemicals is progressing 

satisfactorily. As of July 8, a total 

of over 4,800,000 acres of roadside, 
range and idle lands had been sched- 
uled for the cooperative control pro- 
gram in 55 counties in Colorado, 

Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 

Texas. More than two million acres 

have been completed, and to the July 

date very little damage to crops had 
been noted. 


European Corn Borer Damaging 
Corn in Alabama 


EPORTS received in late June 
R stated that first generation Euro- 
pean corn borers were causing the 
most severe damage ever observed in 
early corn in the Tennessee Valley 
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of Alabama. As evidence of the con- 
tinued spread of the pest in the state, 
a larva was collected June 22 for the 
first time in Randolph county which 
is in east central Alabama. The borer 
was extremely heavy in the eastern 
and southeastern areas of Arkansas, 
with one Desha county field of tassel- 
ing corn having 60 percent of plants 
showing signs of feeding. The insect 
was also reported on corn in Bolivar 
and Oktibbeha counties, Mississipp. 


The corn earworm was on the 
increase in early field corn in western 
Sussex county, Delaware by late June, 
and was causing some damage to pea- 


Mexico the corn earworm was caus 
ing considerable damage to corn in 


most areas of the state. 

The chinch bug caused damage 
to crops in several states during late 
June. Corn and sorghum were dam- 
aged in eastern Kansas with replant- 
ing necessary in some untreated fields 
in Republic and Cloud counties. Pop- 
ulations were medium to heavy in 
most corn and sorghum fields in east 
central and central Oklahoma and in 
local areas of Texas. In west central 
and southwestern Missouri, small 
corn, sorghum and Sudan grass was 
being damaged severely. By the mid- 
dle of June, movement from small 
grain to corn was underway locally in 
North Carolina with some damage 
reported. 


SUMMARY 
% Massachusetts, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan,—report 


increasing aphid activity 


% Heavy corn borer damage in Alabama, sections of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico 


Aldrin and heptachlor suggested to curb white grub 


infestations in Kansas 


* 
%* Plum curculio heavy in Louisiana and Georgia 
* 


Bollworms causing most damage of any pest to cotton 


nuts in Sussex county, Virginia. In 
north central Alabama, approximately 
100 percent of the ears of early ma- 
turing corn was damaged by the pest 
which was continuing to increase in 
numbers in both the northern and 
southern parts of the state. The in- 
sect was heavy in east central and 
northeastern Oklahoma. In New 


Aphids Active on Fruit 

Y late June, aphids were increas- 
B ing rapidly on apples in Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. The insects 
were abundant in numerous orchards 
at Vincennes, Indiana, and were espe- 
cially noticeable on water shoots of 
apples at Coloma, South Haven and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Earlier in 
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SHED-A-LE 
Cotton Defoliant 


Takes the Leaves off © Makes Cotton Picking Easy 
Liquid or Dust... for Aerial or Ground Applications 


SHED-A-LEAF ’’D”’: Free flow- 
ing dust . . . white in color. For 
airplane or ground dusting. 


SHED-A-LEAF “‘L”’: Liquid... 
easy to mix with water for air- 
plane or ground spraying. 


Shed-A-Leaf is the original chlorate defoliant ... has been used 
on cotton for over nine years. Also used as a defoliant for dry 
edible beans and as a desiccant on tomato plants. 


Write for Literature, Dept. A, Bound Brook, N. J. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Bessemer, Ala. 
Portland, Ore. 


Pasadena, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. 


Also Manufacturers of Weed Killers, Insecticides and Fungicides 
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June, damage was reported from the 
Carbondale, Illinois, area. 

Orchard mites were building up 
rapidly by late June in the Orleans, 
Indiana area, and were on the in- 
crease in the Wooster, Ohio section 


- where controls were not applied. The 


pests were very serious in some 
Oconee County, South Carolina, 
orchards. At Carbondale, Illinois, the 
European red mite was generally 
present and increasing. 

Heavy infestations of the plum 
curculio were reported from Sabine 
Parish, Louisiana and emergence was 
heavy at Fort Valley, Georgia. The 
insect continued active around the 
middle of June in all fruit growing 
areas of Michigan and was apparent- 
ly more important in northern Illinois 
than normal. 


Other Insect Activity 
OLLWORMS were perhaps 


causing the most damage to cot- 
ton of any pest in late June and early 
July. As a whole, cotton insects were 
not as serious a problem as in many 
past seasons. In most Alabama cotton 
fields, bollworms were a problem, with 
populations ranging from medium to 
heavy. Older cotton was being dam- 
aged in Tennessee and in fields near 
Peoria, Arizona. Fleahoppers were 
building up in parts of Oklahoma, 
and causing damage in parts of South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and New 
Mexico.: Lygus bugs were heavy in 
Imperial County, California and caus- 
ing more damage in Mississippi than 
all other cotton insects combined. Boll 
weevils, by the first of July, had not 
been reported as being an extremely 
severe problem in any state. 

Among the truck crop pests, per- 
haps flea beetles were causing the most 
widespread damage. These insects 
were heavy in parts of Rhode Island, 


West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ala- 


bama, Wisconsin, New Mexico and 
Idaho, as well as other areas. The 
Mexican bean beetle was more 
abundant than usual in the Pee Dee 
area of South Carolina. Damage was 
on the increase in several central and 
northern Utah counties. Extensive 
damage was being inflicted to pinto 
beans in some New Mexico sec- 


tions. « 
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LISTENING POST 


This department, which reviews current plant disease and insect control problems, 
igs a regular monthly feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on 
current plant disease problems are based on observations submitted by collabora- 
ters of the Mycology and Plant Disease Reporting Section, Plant Protection Research 
Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 


Control of Broomrape on Tomatoes With Methyl Bromide 


TEPHEN Wilhelm, Lee C. Ben- 

son, and James E. Sagen* of the 
University of California report studies 
on the control of broomrape by soil 
fumigation. Broomrape, Orobanche 
ramosa, is a flowering plant belonging 
to the snapdragon family. It is para- 
sitic on the roots of many plants and 
has become a serious pest in tomato 
fields in Alameda County, California. 
Fruit bearing is greatly reduced when 
tomato plants are heavily parasitized 
at an early growth stage. The broom 
rape plant produces myriads of very 
tiny seeds that are stimulated into 
germination by substances produced 
by the host roots, but remain dormant 
but viable in the soil for a long time 
in the absence of a host. Control is 
a difficult problem. 
; So far as known, no tomato 
variety is resistant. In their studies, 
the authors found the San Marzano, 
Red Top, Early Pack, Ace, and Pear- 
son varieties all to be susceptible. 
Pearson, and the John Moran variety 
which is used extensively in the 
broomrape infested region, appeared 
to be damaged less severely than the 
other four varieties. 

During 4 years of investigations, 
Benson’s earlier discovery of the 
effectiveness of soil fumigation with 
methyl bromide for destroying seeds 
of the parasite was confirmed, as well 
as the ineffectiveness of other ma- 
terials tried. 


*Stephen Wilhelm, Lee C. Benson, and 
James E. Sagen, “Studies on the control of 
broomrape on tomatoes. Soil fumigation by 
methyl bromide is a promising control,’ Plant 
Disease Reporter vol. 42, no. 5, pages 645- 
651. May 1958. 
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Besides the “short-range” ap- 
proach to control, by chemical fumi- 
gation, the authors tried “long-range” 
measures such as cultural practices, 
rotation, and soil amendments, sepa- 
rately and in various combinations. 
These did not give satisfactory results 
and are omitted from this account. 

The authors list briefly several 
other chemicals that were tried but 
not found to be effective. These un- 
satisfactory materials are also omitted 
here. 

Methods: 


used as indicators of the presence of 


Tomato plants were 


broomrape in the various treatment 
plots. 

In 1955, about 5 acres (150 by 
1400 feet) of land in an area known 
to be infested was allotted for the 
experiments. 

Before the tests 210 samples, each 
from about % square foot of soil at 
different places throughout the plot, 
were planted to tomatoes in the green- 
house, two plantings in succession be- 
ing made. In the first planting the 
number of broomrape plants was 1 to 
96 (mean of 22) per sample from 
97.6 per cent of the samples. In the 
second planting, the number of broom- 
rape plants was about the same. These 
results indicated an average of 132 or 
more viable broomrape seeds per 
square foot of soil. The authors con- 
sider this a low estimate, since in sub- 
sequent tests a third planting of toma- 
toes in infested soil samples produced 
as many broomrape plants as the first 
planting. 


By Paul Miller 


After sampling, the experimental 
area was divided into plots 50 or 100 
feet by 125 feet and tomato trans- 
plants were planted in rows 5 feet 
apart, plots and rows being perpen- 
dicular to the long side of the area. 
The land was irrigated from a head 
ditch along the 1400-foot 
length. To prevent introduction of 


entire 


broomrape seed with irrigation water 
the ditch was made on land previously 
fumigated with methyl bromide, and 
water was brought to it by under- 
ground pipes. Cultivation was in the 
direction of the tomato rows. A 13- 
foot wide nontreated check along the 
entire length of the experimental area 
cut across one end of each plot; be- 
sides this check there were other non- 
treated plots. 

Treatment effectiveness was de- 
termined by number of broomrape 
plants in plots in which occurrence 
was reduced enough to make digging 
out, and recording all the broomrape 
plants feasible. Counted plants were 
removed from the plots before the 
seed matured. 

As regards tilth and moisture, the 
silty clay loam soil was in seedbed 
condition when fumigants were ap- 
plied. Moisture varied from 12 to 
18 per cent on a dry weight basis at 
different times, and from the soil 
to*.6 Field 
capacity was estimated at 21 to 25 


surface inches deep. 
per cent. Soil temperature varied be- 
tween 12° and 15°C at the 6-inch 
depth; under the tarpaulins tempera- 
ture increased slightly. 


Application of Methyl Bromide 
through Heated Copper Coils 


1955: Methyl bromide at 0.5 and 
1 pound per 100 square feet of soil 
was used on 100 x 109-foot plots in 
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‘treatments replicated twice. Appli- 


cation was through heated copper 
coils, under 4-mil thick polyethylene 
tarpaulins 33 x 120 feet. Straw-filled 
burlap sacks held the tarpaulins above 
the ground, and the edges were 
covered about 6 inches deep in the 
soil. Evenly spaced polyethylene hose 
distributed the chemical under the 
tarpaulins, which were left on for at 
least 20 to 24 hours after treatment. 
Control at the 0.5-pound rate 
was highly significant, but not enough 
for detailed counts. © 
In the two plots treated at the 1- 
pound rate, counts of broomrape 
plants at four different times totaled 
150 in one plot and 165 in the other. 
These totals included, 80 to '72 broom- 
rape plants, respectively, in the edge 
rows or in places puddled by rain dur- 
ing application of the chemical. It 
was considered better to discard the 
marginal plants in interpretation of 
results and use only the net figures, 
70 and 93 broomrape plants per plot. 
On this basis, the number of broom- 
rape plants was reduced to fewer 
plants in % acre of treated soil than 
in 1 square foot of untreated soil. 
Tomato plants were more vigorous in 
treated than in untreated plots; the 
authors believe this effect to result 
from something more than just the 
control of broomrape. 


Application by Mechanical Blower and 
Circulator, 1956 


Before the gas was applied by a 
mechanical blower and circulator ( de- 
veloped by the N. A. Maclean Corpo- 
ration) the soil was listed into alter- 
nate furrows and ridges. Polyethylene 
covers were supported by the ridges. 
Plots 122 x 32 feet, the size of the 
tarpaulins, replicated twice, 
treated with methyl bromide at 0.5, 
1, and 1.5 pounds per 100 square feet. 
Each dosage gave excellent control 
which carried over to the following 
year. Results indicated better distribu- 
tion of the gas by the mechanical 
circulator than by the method used in 
1955. Contamination from outside 
sources may have increased infestation 
in the second year. 

Tractor chisel equipment was 
used to apply a mixture of methyl 


were 
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bromide and kerosene, equal parts by 


volume, to five 16 x 122-foot plots 
numbered respectively 10A to 10E, at 
rates of about 160, 160, 220, 220, 
and 440 pounds actual methyl 
bromide per acre. Chisels were spaced 
12 inches apart; injection depth was 
6 to 8 inches. Plot 10A received 160 
pounds of methyl bromide in two 
separate 80-pound applications 1 day 
apart, the soil being rotovated just 
before the second application. Plot 
10B, treated at the 160-pound rate, 
was rolled immediately after treat- 
ment. Plot 10C (220-pound rate) 
was water-sealed. Plot 10D (220- 
pound rate) was covered with a 
polyethylene tarpaulin with the edges 
buried in a furrow. Plot 10E (440- 
pound rate) was rolled. Only Plot 
10D was completely free from broom- 
rape. It appears that, if the treated 
soil is covered at once with gas-proof 
tarpulins, chisel application of methyl 
bromide will give good results. 


1957 Experiments with a Commercial 
Methyl Bromide Preparation 


Weedfume, a commercial methyl 
bromide solution (approximately 70 
per cent by weight of methyl bromide) 
was applied at rates of about 150, 
200, 250, and 350 pounds of actual 
methyl bromide per acre to twice- 
replicated plots. Tratcor equipment 
was used with chisels spaced 12 inches 
apart. Immediately after treatment, 
the soil was rolled and covered with 
polyethylene tarpaulins, with edges 
sealed in the furrows. The covers were 
left on for 20 to 24 hours. 

In another series, Weedfume was 
applied on two successive days with- 
out covering. The soil was plowed 
just before the second application. It 
was thought that when the treated 
soil was not covered, broomrape seed 
would probably be killed below 2 
inches but not at the surface, and 
the plowing was done to turn under 
the surface soil and expose it to the 
second application. Control from the 
split treatment was substantial but less 
than from the single covered appli- 
cation. In addition, covering the soil 
with tarpaulins costs less than the 
methyl bromide needed for two appli- 
cations of split treatment.k* 
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Request diBremide Tolerance | 

The Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture and Oregon State College 
have requested that action be taken 
to permit the use of ethylene dibro- 
mide as a fumigant on cherries. 

They have furnished data indi- 
cating that residues from use of ethy- 
lene dibromide as a fumigant to con- 
trol the cherry fruit fly include both 
inorganic and organic bromine com- 
pounds and do not exceed 25 ppm of 
total combined bromine. 

e 
New Parasiticide for Botflies 

Dimethoate, a new experimental 
parasiticide, has demonstrated marked 
efhciency in controlling nasal botflies 
that attack sheep, according to U. S. 
Department of Agriculture research- 
ers. The chemical is not yet available 
to livestock raisers, and its general use 
has not been recommended. 

Injected into the muscles of sheep 
at a rate of 25 milligrams per kilo- 
gram of the animal’s weight, this sys- 
temic organophosphate compound pro- 
duced an overall kill of 97 per cent 
of nose bots (Oestrus ovis) in USDA 
tests. 

Thirty-one out of 60 infested 
sheep were treated with the new 
chemical by H. O. Peterson, parasi- 
tologist of USDA’s Animal Disease 
and Parasite Research Division, who 
is stationed at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Dr. Peterson found that a single in- 
jection of dimethoate killed 98 per- 
cent of grubs in the first instar stage, 
97 percent of second instars, and 92 
percent of the third instar grubs. 

No toxicity from the chemical 
occurred in any of the treated animals. 
Selection of the dosage was made 
after six preliminary experiments. 

Dimethoate’s effectiveness against 
botfly grubs in the second and third 
instar stages is especially notable, 
USDA scientists say. The only other 
organophosphate systemic tested—ET- 
57 (Trolene)—was about as effective 
as dimethoate against first instar grubs 
but had little action on older instars. 

Dimethoate was discovered by in- 
dustry chemists and was originally in- 
tended for use against cattle grubs. 
However, it has not proved as safe 
or efficient as ET-57 for cattle-grub 
control. 
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A New Book Should Be Of Value 
To Aerial and Ground Applicators 


Concentrated Spray Equipment, 
Mixtures and Application Methods, 
by Samuel F. Potts. Published by 
Dorland Books, Caldwell, N. J. 598 
Pages, Price $12.50. 

The application of agricultural 
chemicals in the form of concentrated 
sprays has become big business. In 
North America alone during the past 
seven years, an aggregate of over 150 


million acres have been treated with 
concentrated sprays and as much as 
30 million acres now are being treat- 
ed annually. 

This book is designed primarily 
to supply potential users, manufac- 
turers, and distributors with general 
and concise information on the prin- 
ciples involved in the construction 
and use of ground and aerial equip- 
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spray adjuvant when used 
with defoliants and desic- 
cants. 


MULTI-FILM L 
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formulated for increasing 
the effectiveness of copper 
and carbamate fungicides. 


COLLOIDAL Z-1 


A dry, neutral spreader de- 
signed to improve cover- 
age characteristics and the 
efficiency of insecticidal and 
fungicidal sprays. 


SEED COAT 


A water soluble methyl cel- 
lulose formulation providing 
superior adherence of seed 
protectant chemicals. 


SPECIALTIES 
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any special problems con- 
cerning adjuvants or their 
application. 
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ment. It should be of particular help 
to research and extension workers and 
county agents, and will be useful in 
the preparation of spray schedules. 

Essential information on mix- 
tures is included that contains the 
requisites of application, phytotoxicity, 
and compatibility. Also discussed are 
methods of preparation, dosage, con- 
centration, gallonage, combination 
sprays, formulation for specific pests, 
wetting, spreading and adhesive com- 
pounds, and sources of supply for 
chemicals and equipment. 

The terminology peculiar to the 
subject is clarified in a first chapter 
that forms a basis for the informa- 
tion and illustrations that follow on 
equipment, formulations, and meth- 
ods of operation. 


The book does not give an ex- 
tensive bibliography and discussion of 
articles that have appeared in many 
publications on the subject but it does 
give the more important findings of 
certain workers, and references are 
made to these investigators and their 
work throughout the text. 


The many diverse phases of ag- 
ricultural chemicals, application equip- 
ment, and the agriculture to which 
they apply are dealt with in detail. 
A vast amount of new information is 
presented and the text is rich with 
new ideas and suggestions. 


This book would seem to be es- 
pecially valuable to custom applica- 
tors because of its complete coverage 
of the broad field of concentrated 
spray application. The fundamentals 
of application are discussed in detail. 
More than 250 pages are devoted to 
aerial and ground spraying equip- 
ment and a separate chapter discusses 
aerosol insecticides and dispensers. 
Other topics covered in the book are: 
methods of mixing and formulating 


insecticides and fungicides; controlling 
“weeds and woody plants; and appli- 


cation fundamentals. 


The author, Samuel F. Potts, 
has been with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture since 1921 and much 
of the information in the book is 
drawn from his own experiences as a 
pioneer of the idea of applying high- 
ly concentrated sprays in finely atom- 
ized droplets. 
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Dr. Sauchellj is Chemical Technologist for National Plant Food Institute. 


INOR nutrient elements, so- 

called, as distinguished from 

the major elements nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium, are all too 
often considered as relatively unim- 
portant in crop and animal nutrition. 
Perhaps the designation “minor ele- 
ments’ may be somewhat responsi- 
ble for this attitude. That they are 
anything but minor in importance in 
nutrition is being constantly revealed 
by research workers in this country 
and abroad. Some of the comments 
which follow may be tedious but 
some things must be said over and 
over again, in order to have them 
register in the public mind. This is 
one of the chores of technical prog- 
ress and it calls for patience with 
zeal. In its efforts to expand the use 
of its products, the fertilizer industry 
must recognize that its message has to 
compete with the glamour of new 
antibiotics, jet engines, sputniks and 
similar dramatic news. But since its 
efforts, while being of honest self in- 
terest, are nonetheless of national in- 
terest, too, it must patiently keep ever- 
lastingly at it. Progress in putting the 
message across to the public has been 
made and the story of the role of com- 
mercial fertilizer in the nation’s econ- 
omy is better known today than a 
decade ago. Modern means of com- 
munication effectively remove much 
of the tedium of retelling the century- 
old role of NPK in crop production. 


Research “Down-Under” 
OMING back to the minor ele- 
ments: it is noteworthy that re- 
search into the role of these elements 
is outstanding in New Zealand and 
Australia. Interest in these two coun- 
tries has focussed on these elements, 
and their soil scientists have revealed 
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Further Notes On Trace Elements In Plant and Animal Nutrition 


many biological relationships helpful 
also to investigators in other countries. 
Typical of New Zealand attitude is 
this comment by Dr. J. Melville, one 
of its eminent scientists in grasslands 
management: “. . . the sound nutri- 
tion of plant and grazing animal re- 
quires the utilization of no less than 
12 different mineral elements, most 
of which are ignored at present but 
cannot be neglected indefinitely in 
fertilizing programs.” 

And another, Dr. E. W. Russell, 
internationally known British author- 
ity on soils, warned a New Zealand 
audience recently: “As the carrying 
capacity of our grasslands is pushed 
up to higher levels, the trace element 
position needs to be watched very 
closely.” 

The 12 mineral elements referred 
to by Dr. Melville cannot, like the 
carbohydrates, be fabricated by plants 
out of air, rain and_ sunshine. 
They must be derived from the soil, 
and unless they are present and avail- 
able to the growing plants,—they and 
the animals depending upon them will 
suffer. I like the illustration of this 
mutual biologic dependence as given 
by Dr. W. A. Albrecht of Missouri. 
He pictures a pyramid with man at 
the top and animals, plants, microbes 
and soil in that order, below him. 
Man, says Dr. Albrecht “has reveled 
in the loftiness and authority of that 
position, but is slowly realizing that 
it is a more and more hazardous one. 
It represents the extreme of complex- 
ities and numbers to which his foods 
must be chemically compounded and 
delivered by the coordinated and con- 
secutive helps from the life forms be- 
low him. If they fail him, he suffers 
deficiencies. He, like his supporting 
animals cannot synthesize the neces- 


By Vincent Sauchelli 


sary proteins from the elements. Ani- 
mal life can only assemble them from 
the amino acids, provided the neces- 
sary kinds and amounts of each of 
these can be collected from the plants, 
and the microbes still lower in the 
bictic pyramid. Thest are the lowly 
forms by which alone these essentials 
are created from the simpler elements, 
including many from the soil.” 


Examples 

HE role of the minor or trace 

elements in living organisms 1s 
complex and not as yet understood 
completely. Research is being directed 
increasingly into their vital behavior. 
Some brief examples may illustrate 
their essentiality. Consider the case 
of black wool on sheep which turns 
gray if copper and cobalt are lacking 
in the diet. The natural crimp in 
wool is recognized as a major factor 
in its quality. The market does not 
want straight fibered wool. In South 
Africa, sheep grazing on certain soils 
developed the offending straight fibred 
wool and farmers were losing their 
market. A long, patient research 
brought out the fact that the herbage 
on which the sheep grazed lacked 
copper, and this deficiency starting 
in the soil, caused the straight fibred 
wool, 

Australia has an area of poor 
soil called the Ninety Mile Plain, 
which would grow stunted scrub. Soil 
scientists were put to work to find 
out why commercial crops could not 
be grown. It was found that by add- 
ing copper and zinc salts along with 
superphosphate the area would grow 
good pasture. About 2 million acres 
were treated, and this Plain is now 
divided into farms for sheep raising. 
A similar example occurred in Flor- 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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Stockpiling 


oo @ Continuing company policy 
established years ago 


Stockpiling is a measure of service. 


The government is stockpiling strategic materials for its long range defense program. Thus, it serves the) 
citizenry. The producer of a raw material who as a company policy stockpiles also serves... serves its 


customers who in turn serve others by being able to count on a supply of the raw material in quantity. 


The policy of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has always been to stockpile... always producing extra for 
the future. In spite of the growing demands for the important basic material it produces—Sulphur... 
the company’s policy has been to keep on hand stocks equal to about a year’s normal demand. With such a 


supply, it can make shipments, routine or emergency, of any tonnage, at any time, by any method. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


Newgulf, Texas _ Spindietop, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units Moss Bluff, Texas Worland, Wyoming 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


A Development in Selective Weed Control 
By R. L. Wain* 


HE development of a new type 

of weed killer, based on entirely 

different principles from those 
that have been followed up till now, 
illustrates once again the debt we owe 
_to fundamental scientific investigation. 

In the course of such investiga- 
tions over the past twelve years in 
my laboratory, it has been proved 
that plants, like animals, can bring 
about chemical changes in certain 
fatty acids, and that the enzymes 
which can cause these changes may 
be present in one plant and not in 
another. 

It is from these fundamental 
studies that the new type of systemic 
weed-killers have been evolved. Earlier 
forms of selective weed-killer involved 
the use of materials which were harm- 
ful te plant life. They were selective 
in that they were unlikely to be ab- 
sorbed through the leaves of some 
plants, but certain to be taken up 
rapidly by the foliage of fast-growing 
weeds. 

Then came 2,4-D and MCPA 
—selective “hormone” weed - killers 

which, in the main, damage broad- 
leaved plants but leave cereals and 
grasses practically unharmed. 

A series of studies in my !abora- 
tory showed that one species of plant 
treated with an aryloxy-butyric, ca- 
proic or octanoic acid, could degrade 
the compound to the highly-active 


(Top) Effect of spraying solutions of 
2,methyl-4-chlorophenoxy acetic, pro- 
pionic, butyric, valeric, caproic and 
heptanoic acids on red and white 
clover plants. 


(Bottom) Effect of spraying same acids 
on annual nettle plants. 


acetic acid form which acted upon 
the plant, killing it. Another plant 
species with a different enzyme struc- 
ture, would remain unharmed because 
it did not stimulate the formation of 
the toxic acetic acid. 

*Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the 
University of London and Honorary Director 


of the Agricultural Research Council’s Unit on 
Plant Growth Substances). 
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Tests were continued along this 


_ line, and the results in many cases 


were spectacular. For example, when 
annual nettle (Urtica urens) and 
thistle 
plants were sprayed with 0.1 per cent. 
solutions of six different highly-com- 
plex acids, three solutions killed the 


creeping (Cirsum arvense) 


‘plants within three weeks and the 


remaining three caused no harmful 
effects. But when clover plants were 
sprayed with the same six solutions, 


“TWO WEEKS 


AFTER - 


TRE A 


only one of the six materials killed 
the plants. 

All these results gave strong sup- 
port to the idea of a selective weed- 
killer based on the plants’ own enzyme 
make-up. 

Further work was carried out on 
a wide range of crops and weeds,— 
and already one compound, commonly 
known as MCPB, is being used widely 
by farmers in Britain to control weeds 
in cereals, clover and peas. Another 
compound, likely to be marketed as 
2,4-DB, is also being developed as a 
selective herbicide. Both are harmless 
to plants except when the plants are 
themselves capable of converting these 
substances, inside the plant, to the 
hormone herbicides MCPA and 2,4- 
D. Since certain important crop plants 
cannot bring about this change, the 
materials possess a unique selectivity. 

Perhaps the greatest practical 
value of these two new weed-killers is 
that they cause practically no damage 
to clover when applied at the strengths 
necessary to kill weeds. 

It is, therefore, now possible to 
control certain weeds with safety in 
cereals undersown with clover, and 
in grassland where clover is present. 
The results of trials carried out in 
Europe and America all emphasize 
this clover-sparing action, which is 
such a valuable feature of MCPB and 
2,4-DB from an agricultural point of 
view. 

Another advantage of these ma- 
terials is that they may be used with 
complete safety on young cereal plants 
at rates even higher than those re- 
quired to obtain weed control. Such 
plants are well known to be suscepti- 
ble to treatment with MCPA and 2,4- 
D, which can lead to serious ear dis- 
tortion in the mature plant. 

MCPB can be used to control 
certain weeds in a number of varieties 
of peas. Excellent results have been 
obtained, for example, in removing 
creeping thistle from the pea-crop, an 
operation which hitherto could never 
be carried out with chemicals. Lu- 
cerne, whilst susceptible to MCPB, 
is not seriously affected by 2,4-DB, 
and this material is now being used 
widely for controlling weeds in lu- 
cerne crops. 

Both new preparations are non- 
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poisonous, not expensive to manufac- 
ture, and seem to have a promising 
future in the agricultural chemical 
field. **& 

rs 
Adjuvants With Defoliants 

In a series of tests on the chemi- 
cal defoliation of cotton, Lamar C. 
Brown of the Crops Research Divi- 
sion, U.S.D.A., in cooperation with 
the Department of Agronomy, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, has studied the 
effectiveness of adjuvants under sev- 
eral specific plant and environmental 
conditions. The results of his adjuv- 
ant experiments are reported in the 
Agronomy Journal, Vol. 49:563-566, 
1957. ; 

Mr. Brown’s studies indicate that 
the use of adjuvants with chemical 
defoliants increased the amount of 
leaf fall and rapidity of defoliation 
under limiting conditions. Under con- 


ditions favorable for defoliation, the 


use of adjuvants with chemical de- 


foliants hastened leaf fall but no 
significant gain in total leaf fall was 
evident. The use of adjuvants with 
defoliants did not retard defoliation 
in any of the experiments. 

A general recommendation such 
as “use the wetting agent recom- 
mended by the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor” was found to have some 
merit; e.g., soap chips or washday 
detergents have not proved practical 
substitutes for effective adjuvant ma- 
terials commonly used with commerial 
defoliants. A suitable adjuvant should 
be chosen since some materials may 
clog nozzles and/or cause excessive 
foam in spray tanks. In fact, some 
of the disagreement regarding the 
effectiveness of adjuvants may be due 
in part to an unwise choice of ad- 
juvant material, it was pointed out. 


Researchers Report Plant Nutrition Key to Pest Control 


Preliminary experiments by U. 
S. D. A. scientists indicate the possi- 
bility of a correlation between giving 
plants the nutrients they need for 
optimum growth and successful con- 
trol of spider mites attacking such 
plants. 


Mites are easier to kill with malathion 
on healthy lima bean plants (left) fed 
enough nitrogen for good growth. They 
are harder to kill on plants (right) 
supplied no nitrogen. These are pre- 
liminary findings. of experiments by re- 
searchers of the USDA at Beltsville, Md. 
to determine the effect of differences in 
fertilizer on mite 
plants. 

USDA Photo 
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susceptibility of 


The USDA scientists found that 
spider mites attacking pole lima beans 
were easy to kill with malathion when 
the beans were supplied with proper 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium for good growth. But they 
found mites generally harder to kill 
on plants receiving either less or more 
than required amounts of each nu- 
trient. 

These experiments were conduct- 
ed at USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., by USDA en- 
tomologist Thomas Henneberry and 
plant physiologist N. W. Stuart. 


The experiments indicate that re-, 


sistance to insecticides noted in insects 
and mites may actually represent 
changes in susceptibility caused by 
variations in plant nutrient levels. 

Subsequent experiments may 
help determine the advantage of tim- 
ing insect control practices with sea- 
sonal variations of nutrients in plants. 
The continued research may also dis- 
close why susceptibility of mites to an 
insecticide decreases when nutrient 
levels are above or below plant re- 
quirements. Further work will also 
include study of the possible effects 
on mite susceptibility of plant-growth 
variations produced by variations in 
light and temperature. 
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We believe that an intelligent reappraisal 
of your packaging operation 
may reveal opportunities 
for saving thousands 
of dollars annually. 


IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 
NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 
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Economic Insect and Allied 
Pests of Delaware, by H. E. Milliron. 
Published by the University of Dela- 
ware Agricultural Experiment -Sta- 
tion, Newark, Del. 87 pages. 

An interpretation and evalua- 
tion of existing conditions in the inter- 
est of more adequate protection of 
crops or crop products. The data pre- 
sented in this bulletin has been taken 
from general survey field notes. An 
annotated list of pests is included for 
each crop and environmental factors, 
such as weather, host plants, natural 
enemies, competition, and soil types, 
are discussed in detail. Agricultural 


al 


practices that tend to discourage in- 
sect pests are listed for major pests. 
More than 300 economic pests 
are mentioned in the bulletin which 
meets the need for a suitable insect 
survey in Delaware that has been felt 
for some time because of the im- 
portance of agriculture in that state. 


Since 1950, all important crops, ex- | 


cept most fruits, have been inspected 
at regular weekly intervals during the 
growing seasons. This book is a 
valuable interpretation of these 
surveys. : 

Plant Design and Economics for 
Chemical Engineers by Max S. Peters. 


Potash Controls Potato Disease 

Preliminary results of controlled 
potash tests on potato crops in Cali- 
fornia’s Kern County have been 
termed successful by University of 
California officials in charge of the 
program. 

Effects of potash applications to 
prevent a type of physiological leaf 
roll and blackspot or stem end bruis- 
ing in potatoes have been under study 
by the University for some time. 

Dr. Oscar Lorenz, of the uni- 
versity, announced tentative results at 
a recent field day held near Bakersfield 
and attended by approximately 100 
representatives of the chemical ferti- 
lizer industry, potato farmers and 
university officials. 

Lorenz pointed out, however, the 
final evaluation would have to await 
harvesting and marketing of this 
year’s potato crop. 
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Frank McGrane, agricultural 
chemicals sales manager for Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corporation, 
said the company was “highly en- 
couraged” by the results reported to 
date. 

The problems of potato stem end 
blackening and physiological leaf roll 
are relatively new in this area. How- 
ever, stem end blackening has been 
known for many years in Holland 
where heavy potash applications have 
corrected the problem. In some areas 
of the United States, potash has re- 
duced but not eliminated the condi- 
tion. 

Mr. McGrane said a number 
of railroad cars of Kern County 
potatoes were rejected at eastern 
cities last season because of blackspot. 
He said tests to date indicate potash 
will cut down on this loss, as well as 
a type of physiological leaf roll, 


Foliage of 


is examined dur- 
ing potash tests 
by Forrest Full- 
mer, southwest 
regional agrono- 
mist of the Ameri- 
can Potash Insti- 
tute, and Dr. Kent 
Tyler, of the Uni- 
versity of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside, 
Calif. 


potato crop near. 
Bakersfield, Calif., 


Published by McGraw Hill Book 
Company, New York. Price $11, 511 
pages. — “ 

This book is intended to present 
a comprehensive coverage of eco- 
nomic aad design principles as applied 
in industrial operations and processes. 
Basic cost data and cost correlations 
are presented for use in making cost 
estimates and the essential combina- 
tion of economic analyses with plant 
design considerations is emphasized 
throughout the book. Illustrative ex- 
amples and sample problems are used 
to illustrate the applications of the 
principles to practical situations. 

The subject matter and manner 
of presentation are such that the book 
should be of value to advanced chemi- 
cal engineering undergraduates, 
graduate students, and practicing engi- 
neers. Dr. Peters is professor of 
chemical engineering at the University 
of Illinois. His book is the latest in 
the McGraw-Hill Series in Chemical 


Engineering. 


Fundamentals of Soil Science, 3rd 
Edition, by C. E. Millar, L. M. Turk, 
and H. D. Foth. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Price 
$7.75, 526 pages. 

Earlier editions of this book pro- 
vided a clear exposition of funda- 
mentals for use in a general college 
course in soils. The third edition 
brings the subject up to date. Special 
attention is given to progress made in ~ 
the basic principles of soil science 
since the publication of the second 
edition. 

This edition includes more em- 
phasis on soil texture and the concept 
of the texture profile, more discussion 
of the influence of soil forming factors 
on soil development, and more facts 
about clay minerals to provide a clear- 
er understanding of the differences in 
the behavior of soils. Primarily a text- 
book, it can be used as a reference by 
soil conservation technicians, agricul- 
tural agents, and farmers. 


A few copies of the 1957 


Fertilizer Industry Round Table 
Proceedings are still available. 
Copies of the 98-page report may 
be obtained for $2.50 each from 
H. L. Marshall, 1604 Walterswood 
Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
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Volume 3 : For Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers Number 8 


This is the Year to Put 
More N in N-P- 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF LOW SOLUTIONS PRICES! 


There is a growing demand for a higher nitro- 
gen content in mixed fertilizers. This year, you are 
in a better position than ever before to supply this 
demand at a good profit. Nitrogen Solutions are 
selling at a low price. And the new, improved 
ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions make it easy and 
practical to produce high-nitrogen fertilizers in 
regular mixing equipment. 


More Nitrogen from Solutions 


Many fertilizer manufacturers are now ammoni- 
ating normal superphosphate to a ratio of one unit of 
N for each two units of P2O; with all the nitrogen 
from ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions. They are able 
to obtain about half this ratio in triple superphos- 
phate without the use of acids. Where a combination 
of normal and triple superphosphates is used in 
formulation, a ratio of one N to two P.O; is easy to 
obtain by the use of small amounts of sulfuric acid. 

This year it will pay you to ammoniate your super- 
phosphate with all the nitrogen it will carry. For 
example, you may find it profitable to produce 
6-12-12 fertilizer rather than 4-12-12 fertilizer. Either 
of these fertilizers can easily be produced with all 
the nitrogen from ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions. 


Low Extra Cost 


The only extra cost of the 6-12-12 over the 4-12-12 
is the delivered cost of two units of nitrogen in 
ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions. On this basis, it 
will pay you to figure out how much more profit you 
can make by producing and selling the higher nitro- 
gen fertilizer. Increasing the nitrogen content of your 


(Continued on following page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 


fertilizer involves proper selection of the 
Nitrogen Solution that is adapted to your 
methods, materials, equipment and the 
formulas you wish to produce. There 
are Solutions to fit your needs in the big 
line of ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions. 
Get the advice of a Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical, technical service man. 

He will tell you how to produce high- 
nitrogen fertilizers with maximum 
amounts of nitrogen from Nitrogen Solu- 
tions, whether you produce pulverized 
or granulated fertilizers. He is familiar 
with the techniques involved in produc- 
ing all grades of mixed fertilizer, includ- 
ing 1-2-2, 1-1-1 and 2-1-1 ratios. 


Greater Profits 


At the present low price of Nitrogen 
Solutions, this is an opportune time for 
you to take advantage of the trend 
toward higher nitrogen fertilizers. State 
colleges are recommending more nitro- 
gen in fertilizers. Farmers are more 
familiar with the benefits of such ferti- 
lizers than ever before. 

Production of high-nitrogen mixed 
fertilizers will enable you to supply a 
bigger share of your customers’ total 
plant food needs with mixed fertilizers. 
You will be diverting business from 
straight materials into more profitable 
mixed fertilizers. Compare your profit 
per unit of nitrogen in straight materials 
with your profit per unit of nitrogen in 
mixed fertilizers. 

When you balance your mixed ferti- 
lizer with adequate nitrogen to meet 
crop requirements, you increase the 
farmer’s profit, your dealer’s profit and 
your own profit. You put a greater dollar 
volume of tonnage through your plant 
and save money in storage and shipping 
costs per unit of plant food. You help 
your dealer to supply the farmer with his 
plant food needs in a one-sale one-pack- 
age deal. This builds exclusive customers 
and repeat sales. 


Ask Nitrogen Division 


For the 1958-59 fertilizer year, plan 
now.to produce and sell a bigger ‘ton- 
nage of high-nitrogen mixed fertilizers. 
For technical help on the production of 
these fertilizers, contact Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical, 40 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. This service is avail- 
able to customers without charge. 


For years we have suspected that ferti-*- 
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‘easier to kill on properly-fertilized plants. 


lizer use is related in some way to crop 
disease and insect problems. USDA tests 
at Beltsville now show that insects are 
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‘Technical Tips” 


PUT HEAT 
TO WORK 


for Better Granulation 
is aoe el sae 


is | 
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Many fertilizer manufacturers find that 
the best granulation is achieved by con- 
trolling reaction heat so that the tem- 
perature of the mass is higher than 
200°F as it leaves the ammoniator. They 
feel that the results are well worth the 
extra cost and effort involved. For ex- 
ample, in this method, sulfuric acid— 
which reacts with about twice as much 
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heat as does superphosphate—is used in 
much greater quantities than would be 
required for neutralization alone. 

Within practical limits, raising the 
temperature level brings the mass to 
granulation with less water content. The 
earliest point in most granulating proc- 
esses where heat can be substituted most 
effectively for water is in the ammonia- 
tor. Thus, the ammoniator—in addition 
to conditioning—can deliver the mass to 
the dryer at higher temperatures and 
lower moisture content. This, in turn, 
lessens the load on the dryer. 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 
supplies several nitrogen solutions that 
raise heat in the ammoniator, as well as 
several that hold temperatures to the 
lower levels that some producers prefer. 
Make your own choice of granulation 
processes, but be sure to follow time- 
tested principles that always have re- 
sulted in the safe, efficient use of ingre- 
dients for higher rates of ammoniation. 


Demonstration Sells 
Pasture Fertilizer 


Often a simple demonstration on 
a small acreage is the best way to con- 
vince a farmer that it pays to use plenty 
of fertilizer. For example, one Indiana 
farmer is now buying a lot of pasture 
fertilizer because a fertilizer company 
agronomist placed a demonstration on 
the farmer’s pasture last spring. 

On May 28rd, 100 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre was spread on a test area of 
the pasture. By June 20th, the nitrogen 
top-dressed sod had produced 9% tons 
of green feed per acre, containing 3,800 
pounds of dry weight averaging 22% 
protein. His unfertilized grass averaged 
4% tons of green feed per acre, contain- 
ing 1,800 pounds of dry weight averag- 
ing 15% protein. 

In one month, an investment of $12 
for nitrogen top-dressing produced 2,000 
pounds more dry weight and 566 pounds 


more protein per acre. This big return, 
within one spring month, sold the farmer 
on pasture fertilization. 

As a result, he tested his soil and now 
uses complete fertilizer on all of his pas- 
ture. With the help of fertilizer, he was 
able to reduce the size of his pasture 


‘from 110 acres down to 80 acres. With 


fertilizer, the 80 acres now supply 130 
head of cattle all the good green feed 
they can eat. He now estimates that fer- 
tilizer will produce two to three extra 
tons of dry weight per acre for the whole 
season, in addition to greatly increasing 
protein content. 

Thus a simple demonstration made a 
good customer out of a farmer who 
never believed in pasture fertilization 
until he saw what it would do on his 
own farm. Demonstrations pay fertilizer 
men and farmers. 
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lt Pays to Make Fall 
a Big Selling Season 


If the present trend toward spring 
and fall use of fertilizer continues, the 
industry may soon be solidly established 
on an efficient two-season basis. Pro- 
ducers will be able to apportion produc- 
tion, sales and deliveries over the entire 
year rather than concentrate on a few 
hectic months followed by relative inac- 
tivity. Aside from the increased tonnage 
sold, the resultant economies of time and 
labor cannot help but benefit the ferti- 
lizer manufacturer. 

In the past, small grains, pastures and 
vegetables have accounted for most of 
the fertilizer sold in the fall. But in 
recent years farmers have been using 
fall fertilizer on more and more cropland. 


The Soil Stores for the Future 


Farmers are coming to realize that 
many soils will hold plant foods over the 
winter. Retention of phosphorus and 
potash has always been excellent. And, 
except for sandy soil in heavy rainfall 
areas, nitrogen storage in the soil is also 
practical where winters are cold. In fact, 
it is becoming commonplace to use high- 
nitrogen fertilizers for fall plowdown of 
crop residues, and on sod, cover crops 
and small grains. 


Makes for Better Farming 


Virtually every crop can benefit from 
fall fertilization. Most corn land would 
be improved by use of fertilizer in fall 
plowdown. Agronomists even advise fall 
application of phosphate-potash mix- 
tures on land to be planted in cotton and 


sugar beets—especially where there is a 


cover crop. With alfalfa, fall application 
of fertilizer high in phosphate and pot- 
ash helps maintain thick stands and con- 
tributes to profitable yields. There are 
also many fruit crops that benefit from 
fertilization in the late fall. 

It is the opinion of experts that ferti- 
lizer should be spread on hayland and 
pasture in the North during late fall, so 
that plant food will be stored in the roots 
for an early spring start. The oats, wheat, 
rye and other grazing crops of the South 
need heavy fall fertilization to provide 
pasturage along with a profitable grain 
crop. In other winter grain areas, using 
all the fertilizer in the fall produces as 
big a yield as would be obtained from 
split or spring application. 

Fall, with its dry ground and slack 
time is the ideal time for spreading fer- 
tilizer by truck or some other simple, 
fast, low-cost method. Conversely, 
spring, with its labor shortage and pres- 
sure of activity is a less favorable time 
to plow down fertilizer. 


Big Future for the Industry 


Fall fertilization has been adopted by 
thousands of leading farmers. News of 
their excellent results attracts new con- 
verts every year, but producers can do 
much to accelerate the process and reap 
the bigger profits just over the horizon. 
Think of the tremendous potential fall 
market in just the corn, small grains, 
vegetables, fruit, pasture and hay crops 


now grown on soil that could use ferti- | 


lizers in the fall. Get closer to your share 
of it by aggressive promotion of fall ferti- 
lizers. Why not start now! 
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Agronomic Notes 


If every field on every farm had a test 
strip where the crop was fertilized 
according to experiment station recom- 
mendations, your dealers and salesmen 
would be too busy selling fertilizer to 
organize a field day. 

Lacking this ideal demonstration situa- 
tion, the tissue test kit still gives your 
men a graphic way to dramatize the 
need for fertilizer in any field right now. 
Quick chemical tests on the tissue of the 
growing crop show in minutes whether 
the plant contains enough fertilizer ele- 
ments for good growth and yield. 

True, you'll sell more fertilizer im- 
mediately only where the crop can be 
top-dressed, or where the farmer has an 
irrigation system. But the tissue test is 
a vivid reminder. Most farmers who see 
it use more fertilizer either right away 
or in the next season. 


Almost every farmer has used some fer- 
tilizer. A profitable way to translate this 
fact for action is the saying “using a 
little fertilizer is like flying on one wing.” 
When we show people the value of fer- 
tilizer, we do best by showing the value 
of plenty of fertilizer. 


“Double and nothing” is a good rule to 
follow in planning fall pasture fertilizer 
demonstrations right now. If 500 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre is the recommended 
amount used on the field, one strip 
should get 1,000 pounds of fertilizer 
and one strip should get none. 


Heavy rains on the eastern seaboard 
have leached away much nitrogen and 
magnesium. Rutgers University reports 
that up to 75% of the nitrogen and mag- 
nesium applied before Easter has dis- 
appeared from the fields, and 50% of 
these nutrients were lost from fertilizer 
applied up to May 4. They recommended 
an additional 50 to 75 pounds per acre 
of nitrogen for potatoes and 25 to 50 
pounds for vegetables. 


A long-lasting, slowly-soluble form of 
nitrogen such as ureaform in mixed 
fertilizers helps prevent such a situation. 
Mixed fertilizer made with N-dure® 
solution and urea provides this lasting 
ureaform nitrogen. Other nitrogen ma- 
terials provide quickly available plant 
food. Your mixed fertilizers made with 
N-dure feed crops well even if heavy 
rains come so late in the season that side- 
dressing is impossible. 


| When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitrogen 

fe E R FE S Division, Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu- 
tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniation 

methods and equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 

T ie i IB H G ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 

ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 

Li Ni ie 0 F benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 


prising research that originated and developed nitrogen solutions. 
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HOSE who legislate and execute 
i. farm policy here have been say- 
ing very little lately about the cur- 
rent farm revolution. Everyone has 
been too busy cleaning up odds and 
ends of pending legislation in the rush 
to make an early closing of this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Nonetheless, farm policy makers 
here are becoming ever more aware 
of the tremendous changes taking 
place in American farming. Most 
everyone agrees that these farm 
changes will have a big impact on 
farming, and on industries which de- 
pend upon farmers for their markets 
or for their sources of supplies. 

Small farms are merging into 
larger units. More farmers are taking 
up contract farming. In some areas 
of the South, poor cotton producers 
are easing their way out of cotton 
production and into cattle raising and 
other types of farming. 

When you ask what's behind 
these changes, you get a lot of dif- 
ferent answers. The most frequently 
heard is that capital is being substitut- 
ed for labor on the farm at a rapid 
rate. Farm equipment, fertilizers, 
pesticides are being used to make 
more efficient use of farm land and 
farm labor. 

Small farms just cannot justify 
the large capital expenditures needed. 
Without the machinery and :chem- 
icals, they cannot produce as efficient- 
ly as their larger neighbors. The re- 
sult is that the smaller farms are be- 
coming marginal, and have to buy 
more land or sell out to larger farm 
operators. The most advanced farm 
thinkers say that a revolution like this 


one does not stand still. They expect 


that many medium size farms of to- 
day will be considered marginal in as 
few as five or ten years from now. 
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Moreover, as farmers tie up more 
capital in farm land, farm equipment, 
and farm production supplies, they 
seek greater protection for their in- 
vestments. One of the answers is 
contract farming. This assures farm- 
ers of a definite market at a specified 
price. Those, who do not like the 
loss of freedom involved in producing 
under contract, are seeking other 
marketing arrangements so they will 
have a better idea of where they will 
sell their goods when they are har- 
vested and about what prices they 
can expect. 

Farming is evolving from a way 
of life into a business. Successful 
farmers have to become good business 
managers as well as experts on grow- 
ing crops. A side result, is the grow- 
ing number of career opportunities 
for professional farm managers. One 
farm leader in the South told us re- 
cently that any qualified Agricultural 
College graduate can walk out of 
school into a $10,000-a-year farm 
maangement job in the South today. 
This may be an exaggeration, but it 
appears to be the trend. 

What do these changes mean to 
fertilizer and pesticide chemical com- 
panies? The specific effects of the 
farm revolution are so diverse, each 
company will have to figure out how 
the changes in.its own market areas 
will affect it. A safe general conclu- 
sion voiced by a number of people 
here is that fertilizer and chemical 
sales will continue to go up. 

The reason is simple. The farm 
changes are not reducing the total 
farm acreage. Instead, more farm 
acreage is being transferred from in- 
efiicient farmers to efhcient farmers— 
the ones who have the most education 
and who use the greatest amounts of 
agricultural chemicals. Moreover, 


population continues to expand, and 
that means more food crops have to 
be produced on the same acreage. Fer- 
tilizers and pesticides will be needed 
to produce the quality and the high 
yields needed. 

A joker in this situation is that 
some legislators, at least, admit farm 
legislation is being fashioned without 
much regard to the farm revolution. 
They don’t want to expose themselves 
to the charge that they want to push 
the smaller farmer out of farming. 

a ok 

How we stand in the competi- 
tion with Communism is becoming a 
topic of daily conversation here in 
Washington. And it’s no surprise to 
us that agricultural chemicals figure 
in the competition. 

Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrush- 
chev, has warned that he expects 
Communism to win over Capitalism 
when Soviet per capita production of 
meat, milk, and butter surpasses that 
of the United States. 

Taking up the challenge recent- 
ly, Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice, pointed out that agricultural 
science has been the key to helping 
the American farmer boost his per 
capita production. 

Farmers today are producing 40 
percent more from about the same 
acreage they had in 1939, and fewer 
farmers are doing the work. Dr. 
Shaw warned that despite these gains 
we are still losing too much farm 
output to pests. 

“Every year,” he said, “farmers 
sacrifice almost a fourth of everything 
they could produce to insects, diseases 
and weeds.” 

That puts the Soviet Premier’s 
challenge right at the front door of 
pesticide chemical manufacturers. To 
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NATIONAL POTASH OFFERS 
PRECISION SCREENING 


From the newest and most modern 
potash refinery, NATIONAL brings 
precision screening to the 

fertilizer industry. 


Order a car today of our Standard 

or Coarse muriate for a more uniform 
and free flowing product, 

and test this superior potash 

in your mixed fertilizer. 


Telephone, wire or write to: 


TIONAL 
OTASH COMPANY 


‘205 EAST 42nd ST. ¢ NEW YORK 17,N.Y. ¢ ORegon 9-4950 
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a large degree the ability of Amer- 
ican farmers to stay ahead in com- 
petition with Communist farmers de- 
pends upon two factors: the con- 
tinued flow of new and better pesti- 
cides from the laboratories, and more 
thorough education of American 
farmers on how to use these products 
to boost production efficiency. 
Pee ie 

The decision of Federal District 
Judge Walter Bruchhausen in the 
“DDT Trial” in New York has been 
greeted with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion at the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. In effect, Judge Bruchhaus- 
en’s ruling supports USDA's decision 
that the Government was well within 
its rights when it undertook eradica- 
tion of the gypsy moth in New York 
State, and that the spraying of DDT 
would cause no harm to humans, and 
no significant damage to wildlife. 

The plaintiffs in the case appear 
to be girding their loins for further 
battle against pesticides. Marjorie 
Spock, a sparkplug among the plain- 
tiffs, recently informed those who had 
supported their case that they intend 
to appeal Judge Bruchhausen’s ruling. 

Before doing so they might do 
well to view a full-color documentary 
film of the gypsy moth eradication 
program in 1957. The film, produced 
by Marry Willcox, of Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa., was recently previewed 
by USDA. It presents the story of 
how the gypsy moth spread, the dam- 
age it does to trees, and how the pest 
can be eradicated by aerial spraying. 
The 22-minute-18-second film called 
“Gypsy In The Trees” was premiered 
at the Venice (Italy) Film Festival 
this year. 

* * * 

Every now and then something 
happens to raise our respect for the 
American way of handling legisla- 
tion. 

A case in point is the wilderness 
bill. Introduced last year, by Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey (Minn.), this bill 
would have turned vast tracts of U. S. 
forest land into areas where the rule 
would have been—if a tree falls, let 
it fall; if insects come let them come; 
if a man enters, let him leave no trace 
behind him. 


Recent revision of the bill offers 
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many concessions to practical reality, 
including permission for the Presi- 
dent to authorize insect and disease 
control measures when needed to pro- 
tect the forest areas from damage or 
destruction. 

The revised bill underscores the 
fact that more Senators and Con’ 
gressmen are coming to recognize that 
insect and disease control are essen- 
trial to agriculture and forestry. 

* * Po 

Pesticide chemicals are turning 

up more frequently as the subject of 


high interest to television farm di- 
rectors. A recent survey by Jules 
Renaud, of USDA's Office of In- 
disclosed that the most 
popular TV subjects for farm direc- 
tors are livestock, insects, and soil 
conservation. Ranking not too far be- 
hind are farm production, research 
results, disease control, poultry, and 
agricultural marketing. 


formation, 


For those interested in the com- 
plete listing, third ranking subjects 
are crop research, Soil Bank, and for- 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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KOLKER 


METHYL 
BROMIDE 


Now being produced at our modern 
plant in Newark, N.J., Kolker Methyl 
Bromide is the outstanding fumi- 
gant for the elimination of insect 
and rodent infestation of grain, to- 
bacco plant beds, seeds, dried fruits, 
cereals, nursery stock and a wide 
variety of other products. 


KOLKER METHYL BROMIDE 


@ Kills insects, mites and related pests in all stages of their development. 
@ Has a high degree of toxicity to a wide range of insects, rodents and other 


pests. 

@ Has rapid volatilization and a high rate of 
packages and soil. 

@ \s non-explosive and non-flammable. 


diffusion into stored grain, bales, 


@ Does not leave any residual odors, tastes or stains. 


@ Is economical to use. 


KOLKER Methyl Bromide is packaged in one-pound cans, packed 
24 per case for domestic shipment and 48 per case for export. 


It is also available in cylinders of 
pounds net capacity. 


KOLKER Methyl Bromide may be ordered as a 100% 


50, 100, 150 and 450 


product 


or with 2% chloropicrin warning agent. 


For further information on this highly 
call or write us today. 


KEI 


effective fumigant, please 


{ 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


600 Doremus Ave. « Newark 5, N. J.» MArket 2-4085 
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Straight facts pape the field... 


“International’s triple 
super service 


helps us deliver a consistent and 


Bagging operation gets down to Phil Pettitt, Green Belt plant manager, 
quick-time at Green Belt. Equipment looks over a delivery of International 
and operation are arranged for as-_ Triple. “We started with IMC triple... 
sembly line efficiency. Bags are it ‘ammoniates well, has minimum dust. 
filled, weighed, conveyed to pallets Always have had excellent results." 
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Another order of. 4-16-16 gets final check- 
off, by Pettitt. Green Belt has warehouse 
storage for 4000 tons of bagged goods 
and several hundred tons of bulk product, 
Special loading docks handle bulk sales. 
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M. K. MILLER 
Pres., Green Belt Fertilizer Co. 
St. Paris, Ohio — Bryant, Indiana 


“We grew up with International 
Triple Super. Right from the start 
IMC worked with us to smooth 
out production and reduce costs." 


dependable product” 


Annual production in each Green Belt 
plant reaches 15,000 tons. It is avail- 
able in 8 grade analyses, either bulk 
or bagged. Both the St. Paris and Bry- 
ant operations are identical, featuring 
overhead conveyor systems and special 
bulk loading docks. 


Bob Miller checks the scales that weigh 
each formula ingredient. Accuracy here 
gives quality control, helps Green Belt 
meet and exceed State requirements 
for mixed fertilizers. 


A peak quality product supported by a full 
range of soil services is the action plan that 
keynotes Green Belt growth to a 2 plant 
operation in only five years. 

One popular service is soil testing — with 
the analysis made right in the Green Belt lab. 
Covers every test from major to micro elements. 
It’s part of the complete agronomy service that 
keeps two agronomists and a soil technician 
really busy supplying recommendations. 

With so much expert direction available to 
farmers, Green Belt makes sure fertilizers perform 
‘“‘as directed’ when they suggest a formula 
to overcome specific fertility problems. 

Obviously, ingredient selection is vital. 

M. K. Miller, president of Green Belt, himself an 
agronomist, says, “International’s coarse triple 
gives us a consistent and very desirable 
semi-granulated crisp fertilizer that enables us to 
serve our customers with a dependable product. 

“Important to us also is International’s fast 
delivery system. It pulled us out of a hole when 
a sudden rush appeared unexpectedly. IMC 
had cars rolling almost before we finished 
phoning in the request.” 

You can benefit from International’s Triple Super 
service. Write, wire or call for details. 


NERY, 
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PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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; MAGNET COVE BARIUM CORPORATION 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 702 Western Savings Fund Bldg. 


Houston, Texas 


Magcobar’s exclusive “Slow Burn” drying process produces carriers and 
diluents of a uniformly low moisture content, just as the desert sun slowly 
and saber dehydrates objects exposed to it over extended peri 


This painstaking, slower, lower-temperature drying by Magcobar 


guarantees formulators a complete line of both pulverized and granular 


carriers that are more uniform and more sorptive, with better storage — 
and handling qualities. a 


_CARRICLAY ARROWHEAD PULGITE 
6to8 VM Granular 12 to 14 VM 
Granular and Pulverized Bentonite Granular and Pulverized 


For the finest finished formulation, begin with the finest carrier . . . one of 
the Bal nena: brands! For information and prices, call or write the man 
from Magcobar. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS J ~ 


P. O, Box 6504 


NEWS about 


ASAE Meet On Coast 

Wesley E. Yates, in charge of 
the University of California Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering at 

Davis, told the 51st annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, June 25, that agri- 
cultural aviation is an accepted prac- 
tice and a real necessity in the state 
of California. 

One thousand people attended 
the meeting at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege. Mr. Yates conducted a tour 
through an agricultural aircraft dis- 
play at the Santa Barbara Airport and 
described the various types of aircraft 
and equipment used, and the value of 
the crop dusting industry to the Cali- 
fornia farmer. The aircraft display 
was arranged by the Agricultural Air- 
craft Assn., Fresno, Calif. 

. 


Fertilizer Solns Meeting Nov. 16 
The National Fertilizer Solutions 
Association have announced that the 
1958 meeting will be held Nov. 16-18 
~ at the Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. Program details will be of- 
fered at a later date. 
e 
U.S. Grant For Greek Plant 
' The United States Government 
has announced plans to grant $12 
million out of the new Development 
Loan Fund for a nitrogen fertilizer 
plant in Greece. The plant is esti- 
mated to cost $23 million and will 
take three years to build. 
* 


Potash Miners Strike 

A strike in the National Potash 
Co. mines in Carlsbad, N. Mex., was 
still in effect late last month. The 
strike began on July 2 when 150 
workers formed picket lines although 
the company’s mines there already 
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were shut down for inventory reduc- 
tion. 


The company is reported to have 
offered a wage increase of four-cents 
an hour this year and an additional 
four-cents an hour next year, plus 
20 per cent production bonus on the 
increase. The union, A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America, however, calls 
this inadequate. 


Aerial Applicator Insurance 

A group life and hospitalization 
plan is being offered for the agricul- 
tural aircraft industry through the 
Agricultural Aircraft Association, 
Chandler Field, Fresno, Calif. 

Coverage is available to all mem- 
bers, their employees, and their re- 
spective dependents under the plan, 
which is the first such program ever 
offered to the industry. 


Reschedule Round Table 

The dates and meeting place for 
the 1958 meeting of the Fertilizer In- 
dustry Round Table have been 
changed to avoid conflicts with other 
meetings. The new dates are Novem- 
ber 5, 6, and 7, 1958, at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

The meeting had heen scheduled 
for October 29 to 31, at which time 
the NAC meeting will be held in 
Augusta, Ga. Vincent Sauchelli, 
chairman of the Fertilizer Industry 
Round Table, has advised persons in- 
terested in attending the Round Table 
to make their hotel 
promptly. 


reservations 


Canadian Group To Meet 

The 1958 convention of the 
Canadian Fertilizer Association will 
be held from August 20 to 24 at 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 


NAC to Hold Silver Anniversary Meeting in Augusta, Oct. 29-31 


HE National Agricultural Chem- 

icals Assn. has released a prelim- 
inary program for its silver anniver- 
sary meeting to be held at the Bon 
Air Hotel in Augusta, Ga., Oct. 29, 
$0) and 31. 

A feature of the meeting will be 
an address by Herman E. Talmadge, 
Senator from Georgia, 
speak on agricultural progress as re- 
lated to the pesticide industry. 

In addition, the program includes 
panel discussions on the subjects of 
public relations and the expansion of 
future markets. Other talks will be 
given by NAC president Jackson V. 
Vernon, vice-president of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp.; John 
Gillis, vice-president of Monsanto 


Chemical Co.; and Frank Washburn, 


who will 


general manager of the agricultural 
division of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York. 

Charles S. Maddock, Hercules 
Powder Co., will be the moderator 
of the panel on public relations. In- 
cluded on the panel will be Dr. Cyn- 
thia Westcott, Glen Ridge, N. J.; 
Phillip Alampi, New Jersey Secretary 
of Agriculture; and Stephen G. Pugh, 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. 

The panel on new and expand- 
ing markets will be comprised of 
Wilbur J. Garmhausen, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways; Dr. Herbert L. 
Haller, Assistant to Administrator 
Production Research, ARS, USDA; 
William Johnson, Union Bag & Pap- 
er Co.; and M. W. Melander, Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co. 


rs 
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How fo obtain safe, positive control of — 


Drosophila 


Whether you prefer to use sprays or pow- 
ders, be sure they contain dependable, time- 
tested Pyrenone.* 


In canneries, wineries or food processing 
plants, Pyrenone assures high kill of adult 
fruit flies . .. prevents them from laying 
eggs in the broken skins of fresh fruits and 
vegetables... tends to repel new invasions 
of Drosophila from untreated areas. 

This versatile pesticide compound is an 
exclusive synergized combination of 
piperonyl butoxide and pyrethrins, 

Both ingredients are highly effective— 
yet so low in toxicity to human beings that 
Pyrenone has been cleared by the FDA for 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION ® 


Fruit Flies 


post-harvest use on a wide range of nuts, 
berries, deciduous fruits and vegetables. 
For safe, positive control of fruit flies 
wherever fresh produce is in transit or in 
storage, look for ‘“Pyrenone”’ on the label— 
or ‘‘piperonyl butoxide” and “‘pyrethrins.” 

We'll be glad to furnish you with the 
name and address of your nearest supplier 
of Pyrenone-based sprays and powders. 
Contact Fairfield Chemical Division. You'll 
find convenient branch offices in principal 
cities. 

In Canada, write Natural Products Cor- 
poration, Montreal and Toronto. 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off., FMC 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Fairfield Chemical Division 
Sales Headquarters 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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New Best Formulation 
The Best Fertilizers Co., Oakland, 


is demonstrating its new formu- 
lation for Best Pelleted Garden and 
Lawn Fertilizer by spelling the word 
“Best” with the fertilizer on half a 
dozen hills in the Northern California 
area. 

The company’s 11-8-4 formulation 


has been augmented by the addition 


of 23 per cent soil conditioner and other 
trace elements. 
ms ° 


Two Join Sulphur Export 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co., New 
Orleans, and Duval Sulphur & Potash 
Co., Houston, Tex., have joined 
Sulphur Export Corp., New York, to 
market their sulfur outside of North 
America. 

Sulphur Export was formed last 
May by Freeport Sulphur Co. and 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., both New 
York, under the Webb-Pomerene act 
which permits companies within an 
industry to join in doing business 
abroad. Sulphur Export now handles 


overseas sales for all U.S. producers 


of sulfur mined by the Frasch process. 
a 


Named Hoist Sales Manager 
John J. Garrity, district sales 


- representative for Yale hoisting equip- 


ment in the Detroit area since 1954, 
has been named hoist district sales 
manager for Northern California, 
Northern Nevada, Utah, and Hawaii 
by the Yale Materials Handling Divi- 


_ sion, The Yale & Towne Manufactur- 


ing Co., Philadelphia. His headquar- 
ters are in the Yale manufacturing 
plant at San Leandro, Calif. 
ry 

Cyanamid Appoints Bennett 

John C. Bennett has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of American 
Cyanamid Company’s Agricultural 
Division. Mr. Bennett has charge of 
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tains toa all areas of agricultural actiy 


ee 


Mr. Bennett has been in charge ~ 


of Cyanamid’s phosphates sales for 
the past 12 years. During World 
War II he served as a major in the 
Chemical Corps of the U. S. Army. 
He joined Cyanamid on termination 
of his military assignment in 1946. 


50th APS Meeting At Bloomington, 


The 50th anniversary meeting of 
the American Phytopathological So- 
ciety will be held August 24 through 
28 at Bloomington, Indiana, in con- 
junction with the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences. 

All meetings are being held on 
the campus of the University of 
Indiana in Bloomington. 

In a session on the diseases of 
field crops and vegetables, Eugene C. 
Tims, Louisiana State University, will 
tell of some treatments with Vapam 
and Mylone to pink root infested soil. 
George H. Lane, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, will describe a unique high- 
pressure field-plot sprayer. 

Ray Nelson of Michigan State 
University will discuss the influence 
of gibberellic acid on susceptibility of 
celery to early and late blight. Meta- 
bolic studies with the fungal toxin, 
Victorin will be described by Law- 
rence K. Krupka, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Harley English, University of 
California, Davis, will discuss physical 
and chemical methods of reducing 
phomopsis canker infection in kadota 
fig trees as a feature of a session on 
fruit diseases, forest tree diseases, 
nematology, and antibiotics. The 
effect of the root-knot nematode on 
blackeye bean wilt will be reported 
on by Ivan J. Thomason, University 
of California, Riverside. 

Burrowing nematode population 
as affected by a number of variables 
is the topic of a talk to be presented 
by Julius Feldmesser, U.S.D.A., 
Orlando, Fla. 

A symposium on fungicides will 
he presided over by L. Gordon Utter, 
Diamend Alkali Co., 


Painesville, 


He also is ; responsible for sales 


are marking the 100¢ 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. with “f 
open houses. So far, twelve open 
houses have been held and 14 others 
are planned. 

A typical Bemis Centennial open 
house features a tour of the plant, 
special exhibits, souvenirs, and refresh- 
ments. 


Indiana, August 24th 


Ohio. R. H. Wellman, Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co., New York, will 
discuss the commercial development of 
fungicides and Gordon Brandes, 
Rohm and Haas Co., Philadelphia, 
will moderate a discussion on the 
topic. 

The evaluation of fungicides will 
be discussed by a panel consisting of 
S.E.A. McCallan, Boyce Thompson 
Institute, who will report on labora- 
tory evaluation; J. M. Hamilton, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
who will tell of 
and 4 W.)D: 


Mills, Cornell University, discussing 


Stition, Geneva, 
greenhouse evaluation; 


field evaluation. 

J. C. Walker, University of Wis- 
consin, will present a major address 
at the meeting on the progress and 
problems in controlling plant diseases 
by host resistance. 

A symposium on the concepts 
and problems of nematology will be 
moderated by J. N. Sasser, North 
Carolina State College. On the panel 
will be: D. J. Raski, U. of California, 
Davis; F. G. W. Jones, Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, Harpened, Herts, 
England; Gerald Thorne, U. of Wis- 
consin; M. W. Allen, U. of Cali- 
fornia; J. R. Christie, U. of Florida; 
V. G. Perry, U.S.D.A. Madison, 
Wrise.ssand A, L. Taylor, U:S.D.A., 
Beltsville, Md. 

The Society has arranged for a 
number of subject matter exhibits that 
have been prepared by individual 
institutions and by the society for dis- 
play during the meeting. Paul R. 
Miller, president of the American 
Phytopathological Society, 
side over the meeting. 
Pound is president-elect. 


will pre- 


Glenn S. 


aS 


Campau Joines Eli Lilly 
Edward J. Campau has joined the plant 
science department of Eli Lilly and Co.'s 
wae per ae Agricultural Re- 
search Division at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
He will conduct 
research in devel- 
oping and evalu- 
ating pesticides. 
Prior to join- 
ing Eli Lilly, Dr. 
Campau supervis- 
ed pesticide re- 
search at the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Ind. He is. a past 
chairman of the Insecticide Scientific 
Committee of the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association and is an 


...in any size from 


active member of the Entomological 
Society of America and the American 
Association for Advancement of Science. 
e 

Pesticide Not Preservative 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has ruled that pesticidal 
chemicals are not preservatives. In 
so ruling, the congressmen concur 
with the thinking of the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry. 

The committee’s views are con- 
tained in a bill which it reported last 


325 mesh up to 2” 


A uniformly produced 
carrier compatible with 
both organic phosphates 
and hydrocarbons 


It’s Pikes Peak Clay .. . the carrier that is recommended for 


malathion, methyl parathion, ethyl parathion and hydro- 


carbons. . 


. compatibility approved by toxicant manufac- 


turers because of exceptionally low moisture content and 


remarkable pH of 5. In addition, it is highly absorbent, less 


hygroscopic and has unmatched flowability. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN GRANULES 


Whether you are looking for a carrier for concentrates . . . 


or for adjusting bulk density . . 


dusts . . 


. or fluffing field strength 


. and you want it in granules or ground to 95% 


G Q : 
*e Ses 7% 
Sh y ped 
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through a 325 mesh. ... you will find that Pikes Peak Clay 
always seems to be “‘just a little bit better.’’ For proof,write 
today for samples of Pikes Peak Clay. Or, better still, call 
GRaceland 7-3071 in Chicago. 


» GENERAL REDUCTION COMPANY 


1820 ROSCOE STREET e CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


month to amend the definition of the 
term “chemical preservatives” as used 
in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. The lawmakers are of the 
opinion that it shouldn’t be necessary 
to inform the public of the fact that 
pesticides may have been sprayed on 
produce to retard mold bacteria when 
the residues remaining are not 
amounts that would be hazardous to 
health. 

Under the terms of the measure 
reported by the committee, the defini- 
tion of “chemical preservatives” will 
not include any pesticide chemicals 
used in or on any raw agricultural 
commodity. 

The issue of whether a pesti- 
cide is a chemical preservative stems 
from and conflicts with a ruling by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
which says that chemicals used prior 
to harvest need only comply with the 
requirements of the Miller pesticide 
law, but chemicals applied after har- 
vest become preseryatives. 

In its report on the bill, the 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee says that the fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry has indicated that such 
a labeling requirement would be im- 
practical. A restriction requiring 
labeling of agricultural products 
would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to enforce, the committee feels, be- 
cause of the vast scope and complex- 
ity of the production and marketing 
of fresh fruits and vegetables and the 
multiplicity of pesticidal chemicals 
that might be used. 


New Herbicide Limits Drift 

A new weed and brush control 
chemical which limits the possibility 
of spray drift damage to crops has 
been placed on the market by the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. The 
compound is called Inverton 245—a 
2,4,5-T material formulated in an in- 
vert emulsion. 

The invert emulsion, a dispersion 
of oil particles through water, gives 
the spray mixture a thick, creamy con- 
sistency. Inverton 245 is best suited to 
industrial applications such as spray- 
ing along roadsides, railroads, or pow- 
er line rights of way. 
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1 PCO’s Elect Lewis | 
summer meeting of the 
Bey aes! apa As- 


_ versity ie cae Madiadepalis, 
_ Ind., June 28. 
The program included talks by 


Clifford Haley, who discussed com- 


munity roach control at Bedford; Lee 
Truman, discussing the Indiana house- 
hold poisons act; J. J. Davis, who re- 
ported on the International Congress 


‘of Pest Control in Vienna Austria; 


J. V. Osmun, who spoke on the status 
of entomology and plans for develop- 


ment at Purdue Univ.; and a report 


by L. A. Hooser and W. H. Kemnitz 
on the right to work law. 

Robert Lewis was elected presi- 
dent, to fill the unexpired term of 
E. L. Bechko, who resigned recently; 
Robert Furnish was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Clifford Haley of Bedford, Ind.; 
and Dwight M. Call of Crawford- 
ville, Ind., were elected to member- 
ship. 

The next meeting of the pest con- 
trol group will be held August 23rd 
at The Hills, west of Purdue. J. J. 
Davis, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., is in charge of reservations, 


° 
Opens Research Service 
Dr. George E. Ziegler, who re- 
signed as director of research for 
Zonolite Co., Chicago, on July 1, has 
opened an_ independent physics, 
patent, and research consulting serv- 
ice at 3020 Grant St., Evanston, Ill. 
Consultation in the fields of gen- 
eral and advanced physics, electro- 
mechanics, optics, electronics, and the 
construction industries is provided. 
Dr. Ziegler remains associated with 
Zonolite as a research consultant. 


e 
Named Marketing Director 
Arthur P. Kroeger, associate 


director of marketing for Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Organic Chemicals 
Division, has been appointed director 
of marketing for the division. 

He succeeds John L. Hammer Jr. 
who is leaving Monsanto to accept an 
appointment as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Lime Co., 
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alee TL re 
santo in 1929 and haetieiel the dive 
sion’s director of sales in 1953. 
e 
Unions Plan Merger 
The Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers International Union and the 
International Chemical Workers 
Union are to meet this month to dis- 
cuss merger possibilities. This will 
be the first concrete discussion of the 
possible merger of the two unions 
although the question has been 
mentioned frequently. 
e 


Carbide Reassigns Four 

The transfer of four technical 
representatives recently was an- 
nounced by the Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., division of Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 

The transfers are; Lory A. Criso- 
rio to the Chicago district; D. Wal- 
lace Enright to the Charlotte district; 
H. Robert Hubbs to the Indianapolis 
district; and Bernard W. Hurley to 
the Chicago district. 

e 
Alfalfa Field Days 

The Georgia Plant Food Educa- 
tional Society sponsored a series of 
seven alfalfa field days last month to 
stimulate interest in alfalfa plantings. 
The field days were held in the Pied- 
mont, Limestone, and Mountain 
areas of North Georgia. 

Included in the programs were 
talks on the importance of lime, phos- 
phate, potash, and boron in alfalfa 
production and demonstrations of 
alfalfa hay crushing equipment. 


Wiles into a aha consencted build. » 
ing at 3000 West Sixth Street in Los 
Angeles. 

The new three-story building 
was constructed on a lot adjacent to 
the company’s old headquarters build- 
ing. All of the firm’s:executive offices 
are located in the new building. 

e 
Beltwide Cotton Conf. 

Cecil H. Collerette of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council will be chair- 
man of the 1958 Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference at Browns- 
ville, Texas, August 12 to 14. 

Included on the agenda for the 
meeting are a tour of a pink bollworm 
research center in Brownsville and an 
all-day tour of the U.S. and Mexican 
sides of the border. A round-up on 
ground - application equipment for 
liquid chemicals will include reports 
on high-clearance rigs, nozzles, and 
herbicidal equipment. Included on the 
panel will be E. B. Williamson, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss.; Lambert H. Wilkens, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station; and Carl H. 
Thomas, Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Baton Rouge. 

e 


Miller Named By Sunland 

Ross §. Miller has been appointed 
manager of the Kern County (Calif.) 
division of Sunland Industries, Inc., 
Fresno, Calif. His headquarters are in 
Bakersfield. Mr. Miller joined Sun- 
land in 1953. 


Union Carbide To Build Near Tegel New York 


Construc- 
tion is expected to 
start this month on 
the Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co. 
Technical Service 
Laboratory at East- 
view, near Tarry- 
town, N. Y. The 
laboratory is ex- 
pected to be com- 
pleted by late 
1959 or early 1960. 

The main 
building, with a 
total floor area of : 
85,000 square feet, 
will house 53 individual 


laboratory units. 


STOP SIFTING! 
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CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 
SHELLMAR-~ BETNER DIVISION 


DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA + MT. VERNON, OHIO + SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA 


QUALITY PRINTERS AND CONVERTERS 
OF FLEXIBLE PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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PACK 
POISONOUS 
POWDERS 
SAFELY 

IN 


DUOTITE 
BAGS 


BY 
SHELLMAR- 
BETNER 


You can’t take chances when you’re pack- 
aging poisonous powders. Sifting can be 
dangerous ! 


That’s why you should use Duotite bags by 
Shellmar-Betner. Duotite bags are of rugged 
construction with or without special liners 
to meet your product specifications. They 
have double-folded bottoms secured by both 
heat seal and adhesive. They’re durable, too 
— give strong resistance to breakage. 


Duotite bags look neat and trim. And with 
Shellmar-Betner’s expert printing they have 
plenty of sales appeal. Call on Shellmar- 
Betner for the best package for poisonous 
powders and other special chemical products. 
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Systemic Pesticides, Cattle Grub and Lygus Bug Control — 
Among Highlights of ESA Discussions 


OR agi 350 ento- 
mologists from seven Western 
states, Hawaii, Canada and Mexico 
met at El Cortez Hotel, San Diego, 
California, June 25, 26, 27, 1958, for 
the 42nd Annual Meeting of the 
Pacific Branch, Entomological Society 
of America. Officers for the past year 
were Chairman, Dr. Laurence S. 
Jones, USDA, Riverside, Calif.; 
Chairman- elect, Dr. Leslie M. 
Smith, University of California 
_ Davis, and Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
H. H. Keifer, California Department 
of Agriculture, Sacramento. Officers 
for the 1958-1959 period will be 
Chairman, Dr. Leslie Smith; Chair- 
-man elect Dr. H. C. Manis, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Dr. Keifer. The two 
new members elected to the execu- 
tive committee are Dr. A. E. Michel- 
backer, University of California, 
Berkeley, and Harold C. Lewis, Sun- 
kist Growers, Los Angeles. Current 
membership in the Pacific Branch is 
11S: 

Dr. Robert L. Metcalf, Citrus 
Experiment Station, and President of 
the Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca, told members that killing insect 
pests is only part of the entomologist’s 
obligation. “Much of the public’s 
suspicion about agricultural chemicals 
could be avoided if those responsible 
for applying them were more careful 
in their choice of pesticides and means 
of application. Proper regard for 

public. relations is a most essential 
factor, and adverse publicity such as 
lawsuits against wide-spread programs 
give nothing in return but bad 
publicity. Blanket aircraft applica- 
tions of pesticides over highly popu- 
lated areas represents the least selec- 
tive approach to insect control and 
should be employed with extreme 
caution,’ Dr. Metcalf concluded. 


Systemic Insecticides 


“The field of systemic materials 
in Agriculture is a very broad one,” 
Dr. H. T. Reynolds, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, told the group. While 
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work with selenium dates back to 
1936, it was not until the fairly recent 
release of the organic phosphate 
materials that systemic insecticides 
came into their own. The length of 
time residual insecticidal activity re- 
mains in the plant is dependent on 
rate, plant growth and temperature. 
Seed treatments of alfalfa give pro- 
tection for 3 to 6 weeks when weather 
is warm; in cooler weather it may ex- 
tend to 10 weeks. 


Soil applications have been made 
using seed treatment, granulars and 
emulsion concentrate sprays. In all 
cases results have been similar, but 
granulars persist a little longer. This 
method offers great promise, root- 
applied chemicals are effective against 
air-inhabiting pests, but not their 
natural enemies; one treatment lasts 
a long time, and the chemical is con- 
tinually translocated and picked up by 
leaves. It is especially helpful on 
seedling plants which are most 
susceptible to injury. Soil applications 
are also less hazardous and more 
specific against pest insects. Granular 
formulations of systemics have multi- 
ple uses. When dribbled over sugar 
beet rows they have given outstand- 
ing success. Cabbage transplanted 
over a band of granules has received 
excellent protection, but the amount 
taken up by the plant from side- 
dress applications of granules was 
not as great. 


“Residues on nursery plants are 
of no concern, except where food 
crops may be grown before the chemi- 
cals have dissipated,” Dr. Charles S. 
Doucette, USDA, Sumner, Washing- 
ton stated. “While spray applications 
of systemics have been widely used, 
soil applications are most effective and 
offer the added advantages of safety 
in use and elimination of inhalation 
hazards. Soil drenches to potted 
plants of ornmentals given 
better results than foliar sprays. The 
application of granules to the “drip 
area” of trees and shrubs, and then 
watering it in is a method which 
could readily be used in nurseries. 


have 
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Systemics also ie! the possibility of 


control of certain virus diseases where 
these are not too widely distributed, 
and where source plants can be 
treated. The use of systemics for 
control of thrips on ornamentals 
could be of real benefit and merits 
future study.” Dr. Doucette con- 
cluded. 

“Work with systemics on animals 
is expensive, hazardous, time-consum- 
ing and tedious’ Dr. A. W. Lind- 
quist, Bureau of Insects Affecting 
Man and Animals, Beltsville, Md. 
stated. Workers at the USDA 
Orlando, Florida laboratories first 
found they could control blood suck- 
ing pests by internal feeding of chemi- 
cals in mid °40s. Application methods 
attempted include oral drenches, oral 
bolus; muscular injection; sprays, and 
inclusion in feeds. Their goal was for 
a chemical which would be very ef- 
fective at low dosages against a wide 
variety of pests, and with a high de- 
gree of safety to man and animals. 
Dow ET 57 (Trolene) is effective 
against both the Northern and com- 
mon cattle grubs. One oral applica- 
tion of the proper dose right after heel 
fly season gives 80 to 100% control. 
If included in the feed it also gives 
good control. Bayer 2199 (Co Ral), 
applied as an over-all body spray is 
absorbed by the skin, translocated 
through the body, and is highly ef- 
fective against both grub species when 
used at a concentration of .50% to 
.75%. It also gives protection against 
screw worm attacks for about 14 days 
on skeep and goats. Promising newer 
materials include American Cyanamid 
12880 and Dow 109. The search for 
more effective animal systemics is con- 
tinuing, Dr. Lindquist stated. 


Lygus Bug Control 

Correct timing of insecticide ap- 
plications for control of lygus bugs 
has increased the yield of dry lima 
beans by 200 to 250 pounds per acre, 
according to work done by USDA 
Entomologists from the Whittier sta- 
tion. One application of DDT just at 
early blossom, or at intermediate 
bloom, gave most significant increases 
in yield. All experimental treatments 
reduced the percentage of pitted 


beans caused by lygus bug feeding. 
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ACCURATE 
FOR LIFE 
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New Totalizing Scale 
Retains Its High Accuracy 


Thayer Inventory Scale fits over any conveyor 
— continuously weighs material passing thru 


A new type continuous inventory 
scale is being used for refractories, 
mining, fertilizer batching and other 
rugged operations where maintenance 
is usually a problem. 


The scale assembly fits over level 
or inclined conveyors at any desired 
location. Pneumatic or electro-me- 
chanical controls provide remote read- 
ing. The scale weighs the moving belt 
and material on it, deducting the tare 
weight of the belt itself. Thayer Scales 
of 100 lbs. or 300 tons per hour capa- 
city are available. 


Exclusive Thayer Plate Leverage 
System is guaranteed accurate for the 
life of the scale. There are no knife- 
edge pivots to wear down. Neither 
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THAYER SCALE CORP., 
84. 


dirt nor vibration can affect its high 
accuracy. Thayer Scales are unsur- 
passed for reliability under rugged 
conditions where maintenance is in- 
frequent. 


Recalibrate linearly with a direct 
setting by just placing a known 
weight on the scale platform. The 
endless belt is not disturbed. No 
chains or involved calculations are 
required. Setting is positive, accu- 
rate and long lasting. 


Write us about any problems you have 
in bulk weighing for inventory or 
batching purposes. 


“THE THAYER SYSTEM OF PROCESS CONTROL BY WEIGHT 


AUTOWEIGHTION 


4 Thayer Park, Pembroke, Mass. 


Poultry Pests 

Control of Northern fowl mites 
on hens in community-type wire cages 
was secured by placing a dust-box 
containing 4% Malathion dust in the 
cage. Hens were not left wet nor 
exposed to the inhalation of dust 
particles as would happen with pres- 
ent control methods. This work was 
performed by entomologists from the 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, 


Calif. 


New Grain Fumigant 

Phostoxin, a highly compressed 
tablet made in Germany, decomposes 
on exposure to moisture in the air to 
form hydrogen phosphide. While it 
has been used commercially in several 
of the wheat-exporting countries, it has 
never been used in the United States. 
Preliminary tests at the Riverside sta- 
tion show it to be effective against 
such grain-infesting insects as Khapra 
beetle, confused flour beetle, granary 
weevil, lesser grain borer and rice 
weevil. It has excellent penetrating 
properties. No deleterious effects were 
noted on wheat germination or flavor 
after treatment with Phostoxin. 
Residue studies made by Hazelton 
Laboratories, Palo Alto,. indicate all 
residues disappear within two weeks 
with suggested 


after treatment 


dosages. 


Pesticides VS Honeybees 

Studies at Riverside, California 
were made on toxicity of large-scale 
field applications of sprays of Dip- 
terex, Parathion, Phosdrin, Thiodan 
and Trithion to honeybees in alfalfa 
seed fields. Using Parathion as the 
standard treatment, Dipterex is the 
most safe, followed by Thiodan, 
Trithion and Phosdrin. These last two 
are about even in toxicity and con- 
siderably more safe than Parathion. 


Systemics and Biological Control 

Dr. Vernon Stern, University of 
California, Riverside, told the group 
it is shortsighted to develop a chemi- 
cal control program for the elimina- 
tion of a pest species and at the same 
time ignore the impact of that chemi- 
cal program on other arthropods, both 
beneficial and harmful. This approach 
is no worse than the attempt to de- 
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intelligent use of insecticides. Dylox 
re relatively non-toxic material to 
many parasites and predators which 
help govern population densities of 
pest species. At the same time it is 
effective against certain Lepidoptera 
and plant-feeding Hemiptera attack- 
ing field crops in California. When 

chemical control is necessary, Dylox 
should aid in maintaining a better 
balance of the pest-natural enemy 
population than chemical 
measures currently in use. 


control 


Photo Salon 

The third annual Photo Salon 
attracted photographic entries from 
the entire United States and Canada. 
More than 200 black and white and 
colored pictures were entered. One 
entire evening was devoted to show- 
ing colored slides and the exhibition 
of COLOR salon prints. Photograph- 
ers will have another opportunity to 
submit pictures at the National meet- 
ing of the Entomological Society in 
December, when the first national 


salon will be held.k* 
e 


Sohio Names Young 

William L. Young has been 
named by the Sohio Chemical Co., 
Lima, Ohio, as a sales representative 
for northern Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota. He replaces Rus- 
sel I. Pisle Jr., who now is represent- 
ing the company in the Ohio area. 

Mr. Young has been with Sohio 
for eight years. 

Ks - 
U. S. Rubber Names Three 

F The United States Rubber Co., 
New York, has appointed three as- 
sistant directors of research and de- 
velopment. Dr. Arthur E. Brooks 
now directs all research and materials, 
T. J. Rhodes heads all engineering 
research, and Dr. D. Lorin Schoene 
directs liaison between the research 
and development department and the 
manufacturing division. 

Dr. Schoene formerly was direc- 
tor of research and development for 
the company’s Naugatuck Chemical 
division. 
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W. D. *Sinith, eiitect. States 
Cooperative, Richmond, Va., will be 
a speaker at the National Safety 
Council fertilizer meetings, October 
21 in Chicago. 

Mr. Smith will participate in a 
panel discussion of accident case his- 
tories at the meeting. Others on the 
panel include: Gaither T. Newman, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk, Va.; 
John S. Mark, Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn., Columbus, Ohio; Stratton 
M, McCargo, G.L.F., Ithaca, N. Y.; 
C. K. Brutcher, Davison Chemical 
Co., New Albany, Ind; W. A. 
Stone, Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; and A. I. 
Raney, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 

George Dietz, Fertilizer Manu- 
facturing Cooperative, Inc., Balti- 
more, is chairman of the Fertilizer 
Section. 

e 
Promotes Taylor 

Wyman L. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed western sales manager, Indus- 
trial Chemicals Division, Stauffer 
Chemical Company, effective July 1st. 
Mr. Taylor, prior to his promotion, 
was administrative assistant to the 
Vice-President, Pacific Coast. He will 
make his headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, and be in charge of Stauffer’s 
industrial chemical sales in the nine 
western states. 

e 
Wilson Meyer Names Four 

Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., 
San Francisco, has announced four 
personnel changes in its agricultural 
Kinsell, sales 
representative at Fresno, Calif., was 


department. Henry 
named assistant manager of agricul- 
tural sales, Southwest territory, Los 
Angeles. 

Delbert Peterson, sales 
sentative at San Francisco, was trans- 
ferred to Seattle, Wash., to assist 
with agricultural sales in the North- 
west territory. James Stewart Calkins 
joined the agricultural sales staff in 
San Francicso where he will handle 
product sales in Northern California. 

Richard Lewis joined the Fresno 
office of the firm to represent it in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


repre- 


operating fae 5 in- 
to seven industrial 
divisions. Eleven 
former divisions 
have been inte- 
grated into four 
new divisions 
while the Squibb, 
Winchester - West- 


Edwin Block 
ern and International divisions continue 
their present organization structure. 

The four new divisions and the vice 
presidents appointed to head them are: 
Chemicals—Edward Block; Metals—Jess 


E. Williams; Packaging — Robert H. 
Evans; and Energy — Carroll Copps. 

As head of the new Chemicals divi- 
sion, Mr. Block is in charge of industrial, 
organic, agricultural and phosphate 
chemicals operations, formerly inde- 
pendent divisions. He has been vice 
president in charge of Olin Mathieson’s 
Agricultural and Phosphate Chemicals 
divisions. 


e 
Hooker Adds To Capacity 

The Hooker Chemical Corp., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has authorized 
an expansion of Oldbury brand 
sodium chlorate production at the 
company’s Columbus, Miss., plant. 

To be completed in April, 1959, 
this will be the third major addition 
to the plant which began production 


in late 1954. 
e 


FMC Names Two Managers 

William A. Kebba has been ap- 
pointed manager of planning and con- 
trol for the Inorganic Chemicals De- 
partment of the Chemical Divisions 
of Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., New York. At the same time, 
Robert H. Malott was named man- 
ager of planning and control for the 
Organic Chemicals department. 

° 

Form Spencer International 

Spencer Chemical International, 
Inc., has been formed as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary for the conduct of 
foreign trade operations, by the 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Spencer International was in- 
corporated in the Republic of Panama. 

G. Maynard Jenkins, 
head of Spencer’s foreign department, 
is president of the new firm. J. E. 
Culpepper and Albert Slingerland are 
vice presidents. Richard Cahill is 
secretary and treasurer and E. F, Mc- 
Gill is assistant secretary. 


formerly 
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Collier Appoints Two 


Se 


J. G. Baldwin R. McGough 


R. H. McGough has been named man- 
ager of agricultural sales development 
and J. G. Baldwin was named manager 
of agricultural chemical sales by the 
Collier Carbon and Chemical Corp., 
Los Angeles. 


Mr. McGough formerly was man- 
ager of agricultural chemical sales and 
Mr. Baldwin had been manager of in- 
dustrial chemicals sales. 


Sedberry Joins API 

Dr. Joseph E. Sedberry, former 
agronom‘st with the Louisiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., has joined 
the American Potash Institute. 

Dr. Sedberry will serve as In- 
stitute agronomist for the two Car- 
olinas from an office in Raleigh, N. C. 

e 
Tells Of Fertilizer Need 

With one of the highest popula- 
tion growth rates in Canada, Quebec 
is losing farms and acreage under 
cultivation at a faster rate than the 
national average, according to Paul 
Bastien, newly-elected president of 
Quebec Fertilizers Inc. Mr. Bastien 
made his remarks at a recent confer- 
ence of the organization at Le Gite, 
Quebec. 

These contrasting trends repre- 
sent a real challenge to Quebec farm- 
ers, he said. In the present situation, 
Mr. Bastien continued, the opportun- 
ity for Quebec farmers is clearly evi- 
dent. They must make the best use 
of the remaining land by making it 
produce more. Nutrients taken from 
the soil by growing crops must be re- 
placed annually by proper fertiliza- 
tion, he reminded, if yields are to be 
maintained or increased. 

Dr. W. H. Garman, chief agron- 
omist of the National Plant Food 
Institute, Washington, D. C., told 
the meeting that the farming indus- 
try must become more efficient or it 
will die. 
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Agricultural incomes continue to 
lag behind others, he said. In the 
U. S. since 1947, farm income has not 


kept pace with national income and 


the spread is becoming wider and 
wider. 

Dr, Garman referred to the re- 
cent institute study of farming prac- 
tices in the northeastern United 
States which showed that the larger, 
better equipped farms are the heaviest 
users of fertilizers and the farmers 
who operate them are better informed 
on the importance of using soil tests 
and the proper grade and amount of 
fertilizer. 

An investigation of the Lake St. 
John area of Quebec revealed that 46 
per cent of the land in the area was 
eroded. To minimize erosion prob- 
lems Dr. Auguste Scott, head of the 
soils division of the Agricultural 
Schools at Ste.-Anne-de-la-Pocatiere, 
suggested crop rotation and the regu- 
lar use of chemical and organic fer- 
tilizers. He also recommended forma- 
tion of soil conservation organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Bastien was elected chair- 
man of Quebec Fertilizers Inc. 

e 
Fly Production Plant Opens 

The Florida Livestock Board and 
the Animal Disease Eradication Di- 
vision of U.S.D.A.’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service have opened a plant at 
Sebring, Fla., for the mass rearing 
and gamma-ray sterilization of screw- 
worm flies. 

Flies produced in the plant will 
be used for the eradication of the 
screwworm from the southeastern 
United States. Radioactive cobalt-60 
is the source of sterilizing rays used 
to treat screwworm pupae before they 
develop into flies. — 

s 
Named Manager For Swift 


Richard H. Woodward has been - 


named manager of the Swift & Co. 
argicultural chemical division in At- 
lanta, Ga. He succeeds E. H. Rappe, 
who now is manager of the company’s 
agricultural chemical division at 
Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. Woodward joined Swift in 
1947 and most recently was on the 
agricultural chemical division staff at 
the Chicago general office. 
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NPFI Northeastern Rep. 
Merle V. Adams, associate in farm 
crops, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
my wick, N. J., has 
been named 
Northeastern Reg- 
ional representa- 
tive for the Na- 
tional Plant Food 

Institute. 
In his new 
1} position, which 
| becomes effective 
August 11, Mr. 
v Adams will be as- 
sociated with Dr. Willard H. Garman, 
Northeastern regional director, and his 

office will be in New Brunswick. 
e 


Gibberellic Acid Patent 

A U. S. patent on gibberellic 
acid has been granted to Dr. Percy 
Wragg Brian, Margaret E. Radley, 
Philip J. Curtis, and George W. El- 
son, all of Weluyn, England. Dr. 
Brian and his colleagues received pat- 
ent No. 2,842,051, which they as- 
signed to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd. of London. 

Following World War II, Brit- 
ish scientists began an intensive study 
of compounds rumored to be a Jap- 
anese “secret weapon’* for increasing 
food production, and attempted to 
make a synthetic version. The chem- 
ical was introduced into the U. S. 
in 1955 when Dr. Brian sent five 
grams of Gibberellic acid to Dr. John 
Mitchell of the Beltsville, Md. Station 
of the U.S.D.A. in exchange for a 
like amount of “Amo-1618,” a com- 


pound known to retard plant growth. 
e 


Export DDT Prices Up 

Prices of technical grade DDT 
for export have been increased one 
cent per pound by the Chemicals In- 


ternational Division of Olin Mathie- » 


son Chemical Corp., New York. 

The increase, applicable to the 
powder and flake or coarse grind ma- 
terial, was effective July 1. 

© 
Guardian Acquires Shield 

The Guardian Chemical Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has acquired 
controlling interest in Shield Chem- 
ical, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, makers 
of chemicals, horticultural sprays, 
and disinfectants. 

Guardian has granted Shield ex- 
clusive license to manufacture and 
distribute in Canada and the British 
Commonwealth the products made by 
Guardian. 
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; Court Upholds Mass Spraying of DDT 


Judge Walter Bruchhausen, a 
Federal judge in Brooklyn, ruled last 
month that the Federal and State 
governments had a legal right to spray 
Long Island areas with DDT from 
airplanes to cope with the spread of 
the gypsy moth. 

In rejecting an application by 
fourteen Suffolk and Nassau County 
residents for a permanent injunction 
against the practice, Judge Bruch- 
hausen said that the plaintiffs pre- 
sented no evidence that they or any- 
one else had been made ill by the 
spray. The judge said, in addition, 
that some of the plaintiffs are “‘so 
strongly in favor of organic farming 

. . that their judgment may be in- 
fluenced by their leanings.” 

The spray program was carried 
out in the spring of 1957, but was 
not repeated this year. 

The residents, headed by Robert 
Cushman Murphy, a_ well-known 
naturalist, said that the spraying had 
caused considerable loss of birds, fish, 
bees, and insects. They also charged 
that the chemical had injured plants 
and rendered vegetables such as peas 
and lettuce unfit to eat. 

In a 24-page decision Judge 
Bruchhausen ruled out all of the 
resident’s claims. He asserted also 
that there was “overwhelming evi- 
dence” that the airplane spraying had 
eradicated the gypsy moth in the Long 
Island areas. 

In analyzing the testimony of 
medical experts presented by the 
plaintiffs, Judge Bruchhausen pointed 
out that their experience with DDT 
does not seem sufficiently broad and 
intensive to warrant acceptance of 
their conclusions. Of Dr. William C. 
Martin’s testimony, the judge said 
that there is no evidence that he 
has distinguished between massive 
doses of DDT or exposure indoors 
as compared with the spraying of it 
in a diluted form of one pound per 
gallon per acre, the solution used in 
the spray program. 

The court said that although Dr. 
Malcolm M. D. Hargraves of the 
Mayo Clinic is a physician of long 
experience, he has not indicated suf- 
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ficient knowledge of the effects of 
DDT for acceptance of his opinions. 
It was pointed out that his opinion 
was based on what his patients told 
him about their ailments and not on 
actual laboratory tests. Judge Bruch- 
hausen said that the symptoms of per- 
sons affected by DDT are also symp- 
toms of other diseases and that phys- 
icians generally have not become 


FACES IN THE 
News 


(Above) Dr. Leslie M. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, named chair- 
man of the Pacific branch, ESA at its 
recent meeting in San Diego. 


Attending the NPFI meeting at the 
Greenbrier this summer were Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Sackett, Sr., of A. J. Sackett 
& Sons, Baltimore, and a junior mem- 
ber of the family, son Michael. 

Also seen at the Greenbier were 
Mr. and Mrs George Barley, (right) 
of Diamond R. Fertilizer Co., Winter 
Garden, Fla. 


(At right:) Top offic- 
ials for the NPFI at 
the 1958 convention 
are Paul T. Truitt, 
who was re-elected 
executive vice presi- 


dent; L. Dudley 
George, vice presi- 
dent, Richmond 
Guano Company, 


who was’ named 
chairman of the board 
of directors; Richard 
E. Bennett, president, 
Farm Fertilizers, Inc., 
newly elected presi- 
dent of the Institute 
and Dr. Russell Cole- 
man, re-elected ex- 
ecutive vice  presi- 
dent. 
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alarmed over the dangers of DDT 
and similar hydrocarbons, 

The judge observed that while 
Dr. Granville Knight, another witness 
for the plaintiffs, has read consider- 
able literature and attempted to keep 
himself informed on the subject, his 
testimony consisted largely of gener- 
alities and was not helpful. In addi- 
tion, it was pointed out that Dr. 
Knight conducts an organic farm. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Sees Need For More Ammonia 

The synthetic ammonia industry 
will have to increase capacity by 
about 80 per cent to meet farm and 
industrial demands by 1975, accord- 
ing to R. P. Westerhoff, vice presi- 
dent of the management and engineer- 
ing consulting firm of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., New York. 

Mr. Westerhoff said, in an 
address before a group of security 
analysts, that feeding the American 
people, a booming use for blasting, 


and lower cost production and trans- 
portation techniques add up to the 
promise of a bright future for am- 
monia. Existing ammonia capacity, 
with value of some 500 million dol- 
lars, totals about 10 billion pounds a 
year, he said. In 1955 the chemical 
fertilizer industry consumed about 
two-thirds of ammonia production. 
Mr. Westerhoff said that soil enrich- 
ment needs alone could preempt exist- 
ing ammonia capacity in a few short 
years. 


AGREM 


EMULSIFIERS 


for insecticides & herbicides 


All purpose single emulsifiers: AGREM 500, AGREM 600. 
Either of these emulsifiers can be used to give flash dis- 


persion and excellent stability to formulations containing 


chlorinated hydrocarbon toxicants in a wide variety of 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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Named NPFI Representative 


John R. Guttay has been named district 
Tepreconiasine of the National Plant 
Food Institute, ef- 
fective September 
1, with headquart- 
ers at E. Lansing, 
Michigan. He will 
cover the states of 
Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and 
Ohio. Mr. Guittay 
was with the 
Michigan Conser- 

j vation Depart- 
ment Bee joining the Michigan State 
University staff in 1951 as a full-time 
research instructor. 

e 


New West Virginia Laboratory 

A new multiwall packaging lab- 
oratory designed to develop technical 
improvements in paper shipping sacks 
is being established at Charleston, 
S. C., by the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., New York. 

The laboratory will be operated 
as a unit of the Multiwall Bag Divi- 
sion recently organized by the com- 
pany. 

Manager of the new laboratory 
will be Richard P. Kessler, formerly 
director of packaging ‘research for 
Arkell and Smiths, whose multiwall 
operations recently were acquired by 
West Virginia. 

Company “ofhcials said that the 
new laboratory is being located at 
Charleston because it is the site of 
the company’s kraft mill which man- 
ufactures multiwall grades of Clupak 
stretchable paper. 

© 
Kentucky Fertilizer Conf. 
The annual Kentucky Fertilizer 


_ Conference was held at the experi- 


mental field in Greenville, Ky., July 
30. Dr. Gilbert Webster, head of the 
Department of Agronomy at Lexing- 
ton, discussed the statewide agrono- 
my program for 1958 and placed 
special emphasis on new and different 
phases of the program. 

Carl Chaplin and Donald Cotter 


“of the Department of Horticulture 


told how the horticultural program of 
the University of Kentucky can affect 
the sale of fertilizer. Tours of the 
Greenville Experimental Field were 
held as a part of the conference and 
the 1959 recommendations of fertilizer 
ratios and minimum grades were dis- 
cussed by Harold Miller of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Agronomy. 
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| Spencer Chemical Shifting to 
Polyethylene Fertilizer Bags © 


RANSPARENT polyethyl- 

ene may soon replace the old 
time “gunny” sack so often associated 
with the farm scene. This possibility 
comes with the announcement that a 
major producer of farm fertilizer has 
shifted part of its production from 
multiwall paper bags into bags made 
from polyethylene film. 

The announcement has _ been 
made by Spencer Chemical Company 
which said that it will package part 
of its ammonium nitrate fertilizer in 
50-pound-capacity bags made from 
polyethylene film. Spencer is also a 
basic producer of polyethylene resin 
at its Orange, Texas Works. 


Introduction of the Polyethylene 
bag for fertilizer could pave the way 
for putting many bulk products into 
this new plastic package. Spencer 
says that its new bags have, after a 
2-year development program, proven 
themselves as highly efficient shipping 
containers. And, their decision to use 
the bag commercially indicates a con- 
viction that the polyethylene bag is 
here to stay. 

What the success of the “giant” 
polyethylene bag as a container could 
mean in terms of a new resin market 
can be seen by a look at the Spencer 
bag. Extruded from 10-mil film, each 
50-pound-capacity bag weighs about 
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one-third pound. To make enough 
bags (40) for a ton of ammonium 
nitrate, about 13 pounds of polyethyl- 
ene are required. Ammonium nitrate 
production in the United States ex- 
ceeds 1,100,000 tons per year—pack- 
aging half of this total in polyethyl- 
ene would account for more than 
seven million pounds of resin pro- 
duction. And, market researchers say 
that ammonium nitrate is only one 
of “hundreds” of products which 
could logically use the bag. 


Spencer’s new bag is simply a 
heavy-walled tube of polyethlene film 
sealed at each end. But, the proper- 
ties of the film make it one of the 
most versatile, flexible containers yet 
devised. What makes the bag so at- 
tractive as a container for moisture 
sensitive ammonium nitrate is the fact 
that, inside the waterproof polyethyl- 
ene bag, the fertilizer can be left out 


of doors for a considerable period of 


time without damage. This, as far as 
the farmer is concerned, is a definite 
“plus” factor from the standpoint of 
both storage and convenience. 


Another demonstrated advantage 
of the bag is that it can be reused 
in a number of ways. The empty bag 
itself, Spencer says, makes an efficient 
container for many farm items. When 
cut open, it provides a 38 by 29-inch 


Lowe Redding, a 
Clarksville, Tenn., 
fertilizer dealer 
uses a_ shipment 
of fertilizer in 
polyethylenesacks 
as an emergency 
wall to protect 
other bags from 
the elements. 


New fertilizer bags made from heavy- 
gauge polyethylene are waterproof and 
can be stacked out of doors when and 
where it is needed. 


sheet of waterproof, weatherproof 
covering material which can be put 
to a variety of farm uses. 


In addition to exceptional mois- 
ture and contamination protection, 
the bag is unaffected by corrosive ma- 
It is transparent enough to 
allow for easy product identification 


terials. 


and inventory. Production-wise the 
bags have- been adapted to standard 
filling and handling equipment with 
little difhculty. Shipping history com- 
piled by Spencer using both am- 
monium nitrate and polyethlene resin 
to test the bag indicates less breakage 
than with multiwall 
bags. Several multiwall bag makers 
are known to be looking seriously at 
the potential for polyethylene. Chip- 
pewa Plastics, Chippewa Falls, Wis- 


conventional 


consin, has been working with Spen- 
cer on the development and is cur- 
recently the major supplier to Spencer 
and other companies. 

In price the new bags are some- 
what higher than multiwalls. How- 
ever, Spencer says that with quantity 
production “across the board” com- 
petition for many applications should 
not be too far away. One factor 
which should definitely speed the in- 
troduction of the bag for industrial 
applications is that the moisture, cor- 
rosion and contamination protection 
which it offers enable it to compete 
for applications where steel and fiber 
drums are now being used. 
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© A. B. of Two Dot, Mont., 
writes: “I added 4% inches 
to my wallet with a concen- 
trated schedule in Agricul- 
tural Chemicals.” 


@ C.D. of Black Wolf, Neb.. 


writes: J increased my order 


feet in only 3 months with 
Agricultural Chemicals.” 


@reP. Ofer capac, tee }g 
writes: “1. B. and C. D. are 
pikers!”’ 
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vaguely connected with it, (You can’t hit he-man hard anywhere 
with small creampuff shots.) Or the advertising buyer gets on 

the right track and concentrates in one magazine,— 


but picks the wrong magazine! 


MY METHOD—DYNAMIC SPACE BUYING 


Pick the one powerful red-blooded magazine in the 
field — and concentrate your advertising there — 
where the customers who really count will read 
your sales messages month after month after month. 
Repeat calls get the business. And the powerful, 
red-blooded magazine is easy to judge, Just make 
a check chart on all the points by which two 


magazines can be compared: 


. Most Editorial Material 

. Most ABC Paid Circulation 
. Most Advertising Acceptance 
. Most Readership 

. Lowest Cost Coverage 

. PRESTIGE 


It only makes sense to concentrate 
In the strongest book—AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Mail this coupon NOW! 


OuhWN = 


(Nothing down and 12 easy payments 
_ of only $160 per month) 
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By J. ik Davis 


NDER the presidency of Dr. 
Franz Weiler of Austria, the 

second International Congress of Pest 
Control Operators was held in Vienna, 
Austria, May 14-18, 1958. Dr. 
Wilhelm Hoos, Germany, president 
of the First Congress in Helmsted, 
Germany in 1956, acted as honorary 
president. 

This second Congress was an out- 
standing success and well planned. 
Delegates were seated at tables set-up 
with earphones, translating the re- 
ports to German, French and English. 

The sessions included five divi- 
sions on pest control, as follows: gen- 
eral, public health, wood protection, 
plant protection and stored products. 
These included the problems com- 
monly handled by commercial pest 
control operators in Europe. 


Twenty-six countries were repre- 
sented at the Congress, and the U. S. 
had 23 delegates. Most of the papers, 
-all invitational, -were by German and 
Austrian pest control operators. Two 
were presented by Americans: “Types 
of Insurance for Pest Control Opera- 
tors in the United States,” by David 
Weisburger and “The History and 
Status of Pest Control in America,” 
by J. J. Davis, Purdue University. 

Representatives at the Congress 
agreed to form an International Union 
of Pest Control, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare details. 

Among the American representa- 
tives were: Wilfred Guim of the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association; Eric 
Livingston of the California Pest Con- 
trol Association, and J. J. Davis, 
representing the Engomological So- 
ciety of America and the Congress 
Overseas Committee. 


-Response To Anhydrous 
Dr. Arthur M. Smith, agri- 


cultural director and assistant to the 
vice president, Plant Food Division, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., said, 
in an article in the July-August issue 
of the Agricultural Ammonia News 
that soil organic matter changes 
anhydrous ammonia to completely 
leach-proof organic nitrogen com- 
pounds. 

Listing some of the hitherto un- 
explained reasons behind response to 
anhydrous ammonia in contrast to 
response to other nitrogen-bearing 
fertilizers, Dr. Smith said that organic 
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matter absorbs and clay particles 
adsorb anhydrous ammonia at the time 
of application... both... fix and 
hold ammonia against leaching by 
rainwater and by solutions of dis- 


solved fertilizer salts.” 
e 
To Speak At Field Day 
Richard Bradfield, a Cornell Uni- 
versity agronomist, will speak at the 
annual field day of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
the Lockwood Experimental Farm of 
the station in Mt. Carmel, Aug. 16. 
Dr. Bradfield will 
scientific research and the agriculture 


speak on 


of the future. He has been on the 
faculty of Cornell University since 
1937 and was head of the Department 
of Agronomy for 18 years. He served 
as director of agriculture in the Far 
East for the Rockefeller Foundation 
in 1955 and in 1957 he became a trus- 
tee of the Foundation. 
® 


Co-op Memberships Gain 


Memberships and average num- 
ber of memberships in marketing, 
farm supply, and related service co- 
operatives have shown marked growth 
in the past three decades according to 
the Farmer Cooperative Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Average membership for each 
cooperative was 250 in 1926. By 
1956, it was 783, or more than three 
times as many. Total memberships 
in 1956 exceeded 7.7 million, com- 
pared with a total membership of 2.7 


million in 1926. 
e 


Canadians To Hold 6th Meet 
Plans for the first Western 


Canadian conference on agricultural 
chemicals have been announced by 
Paul E. Redman, National Grain 
Company Ltd., conference chairman. 
Under the of Canadian 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
the conference will run three days, 
September 15-17, at the Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg. 


auspices 


“The Western Farmer’s Dilem- 
ma” will be the subject of an address 
by Professor Clay Gilson of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba on September 
16th. Other sessions on the same day 
will include a symposium on agri- 
cultural chemicals and a panel of a 
manufacturer, distributor and ex- 
tension worker on problems of the 
industry as seen from various view- 
points. 

“The Petro-Chemical Industry 
in Western Canada” and “New and 
Proven Sales and Advertising Tech- 
Applicable 
Chemicals” will be featured on Sep- 
tember 17th. 


niques to Agricultural 


The . Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Association represents basic 
producers, formulators and_ dis- 


tributors of pesticides in Canada. 
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IMC Grants To 25 Colleges 

The International Minerals © 
Chemical Corp., has announced that 
its 1957-58 grant-in-aid program for 
research in plant nutrition and soil 
fertility totalled $125,000 to 25 col- 
leges and universities. 

IMC-financed studies, under the 
direction of research scientists in 
schools receiving aid, were directed 
chiefly toward fundamental plant 
physiology and nutrient requirements. 
The allocation during the fiscal year 
just ended brings International's total 
for similar work to more than $1 
million in the past 15 years. 

e 


Cloaninger Pres. ASFFCO 


Bruce Cloaninger, director of the 
Department of Feed and Fertilizer 
Inspection and Analysis, Clemson, 
South Carolina, was elected president 
of the Association of Southern Feed 
and Fertilizer Control Officials at the 
group’s 16th annual convention in 
Atlanta, Ga., June 9 to 11. 

Harold H. Hoffman, director of 
the Feed Laboratory, Tallahassee, 
Fla., was named vice president. The 
association announced that its meet- 
ing next year will be held in June at 
Little Rock, Ark. 

* 
W. Va. Regional Manager 

Arthur T. Severance, head of the 
commercial analysis group of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co,’s Mer- 
chant Paper Division, has been named 
regional administration manager of 
the company’s Multiwall Bag Divi- 
sion. Mr. Severance has been with 
the company since 1951. His head- 
quarters are in New York. 
ee e 
Owens-Illinois Adds To Plant 

The capacity of the Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co.’s Multiwall Bag Di- 
vision plant at Valdosta, Ga., is be- 
ing increased with the addition of two 
new tubers and the necessary sup- 
porting bottomers and _ printing 
presses. 

When the modernization pro- 
gram is completed, the Valdosta plant 
will be among the best equipped mul- 
tiwall bag plants in the packaging 
industry, according to the company. 
The Valdosta expansion is part of 
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a general program of concentrating 


production facilities and streamlining 
operations within the Multiwall Bag 
Division. 

° 


Vanderbilt Adds Two 


_T. Kugerman J. Nolan 


The’R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Specialties De- 
partment, New York, has announced 
two appointments to its field sales staff. 
James Dennis Nolan will cover the mid- 
western states west of Chicago and 
Thomas M. Kugeman will cover the mid- 
western states east of Chicago, and the 
Province of Ontario. 


Sun Oil, Mathieson To Build 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Baltimore, and Sun Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia, have announced plans to 
form a joint company to build and 
operate a 73,000 ton-a-year urea 
plant. The plant will be built at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., where Sun Oil 
has a refinery that includes a 300 ton- 
a-day ammonia plant. 


Named Vice President 

Frank J. French has been ap- 
pointed vice president of the General 
Chemical Division of Allied Chemical 
Corp., New York. Mr. French is in 
charge of the division’s production, 
mining, purchasing, and industrial 
service activities. He has been direc- 
tor of purchases since 1952. 


Pacific Northwest Fertilizer Conference Held July 8-10 


UTRIENT studies, economics 
in using fertilizer, soil and 
plant studies, highlighted the discus- 
sions at the ninth annual Pacific 
Northwest Fertilizer Conference, held 
July 8-10, at the Hotel Bannock, 
Pocatello, Idaho. The meeting was 
sponsored jointly by the State Agri- 
cultural Institutions of Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington; and the Soil Im- 
provement Committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Association. 
Reviewing residual phosphorus 
investigation in Oregon, A. S. Hunt- 
er, E. N. Hoffman, and J. A. Yungen 
reported that after a 6-year program 
of crop rotation,—there was essential- 
ly no phosphorus residual from 60 or 
120 lbs. P2Os5 per acre . 
idual phosphorus remained from a 
240 lbs. treatment, but not enough for 
maximum yield of sugar beets. A 480 
lb. rate provided ample phosphorus 
for all-crops in rotation. Z 
Chlorosis studies reported by 
R. L. Smith, Logan, Utah, indicated 
that the bicarbonate effects on plants 
are largely independent of pH and 
oxygen tension in the root medium. 
Bicarbonate levels in the root tissue 
vary with plant species and level in 
the external medium. 


. some res- 


Richard Ohms, Boise, Idaho, ob- | 


served that high nitrogen and potash 
applications prolong plant growth 


and delay maturity in potatoes, which 
results in low specific gravity and a 
light skin. High phosphorus rates 
tend to promote maturity—And it 
becomes a matter of nutrient balance 
and the correct use of fertilizers for 
maximum yield and quality. 


M. G. Klages and C. A. Wat- 
son, Montana, noted that in wheat, 
both phosphate and nitrogen tend to 
reduce the test weight. Reductions 
are greatest, they said, where no yield 
response was obtained, 


A brief analysis and summary of 
the National Plant Food Institute 
survey on “Farmer’s Attitudes To | 
ward the Use of Fertilizer’—in the 
Western United States, was presented 
by Delbert Rucker, of the NPFI. 


E. Todd Tremblay, northwest- 
ern representative of NPFI, presented 
the Institute program for the Pacific 
Northwest,—with specific recommen: | 
dations for the states of Washington, 
Montana, Oregon, Idaho, and Utah. 


Among other suggestions, the 
Washington group was urged to push 
fertility research on forest trees; Mon- 
tana: fertilizer studies on forage 
crops; Oregon: expand fertility stud- 
ies on forage crops in the coastal and 
Willamette Valley areas; Idaho: 
study possibilities of range and dry- 
land forage fertilization. 
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Heads Research Center 

Dr. Thomas L. Wilson has been 
appointed manager of the research 
center of the United States Rubber 
Co. in Wayne, N. J. He replaces Dr. 
Arthur E. Brooks, who recently was 
appointed an assistant director of the 
research and development depart- 
ment. 

Basic and applied research for 
all the company’s operating divisions 
is carried on at the Wayne research 
center. Dr. Wilson joined U. S. Rub- 
ber in 1935. 

° 
Jacob Wins Wiley Award 

Kenneth D. Jacob, chief of the 
Fertilizer Investigations Research 
Branch, Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Research Division, U.S.D.A. has 
been selected to receive the 1958 
Harvey W. Wiley award of the As- 
sociation of Official 
Chemists. 

Mr. Jacob has been conducting 
studies on phosphate fertilizers since 
1919 and was instrumental in the in- 
itiation and use of the one-step 
thermal method of producing avail- 
able phosphate material from raw 
phosphate. 


Agricultural 


To Expand Ait Yazoo City 

The Mississippi Chemical Corp., 
Yazoo City, Miss., has announced 
that a $2 million expansion program 
is being started that will provide for 
the manufacture of solid urea in ad- 
dition to making available high nitro- 
gen liquid fertilizers for direct appli- 
cation. 

The new plant will provide ap- 
proximately 100 tons a day of solid 
urea and will increase the company’s 
plant investment at Yazoo City to 
approximately $20 million. 

e 

Shifts To Superphosphate 

The Central Farmers Fertilizer 
Co. has switched its production goal 
at its multi-million dollar George- 
town, Idaho, phosphate plant to triple 
superphosphate. Central Farmers or- 
iginally had announced the intention 
of producing high analysis calcium 
meta-phosphate at Georgetown. 

The company will utilize elemen- 
al phosphorus from a 35,000 kw. ele- 
mental phosphorous furnace to manu- 
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facture a 105 per cent orthophosphor- 
ic acid. This acid then will be used 
in reaction with acid grade rock to 
produce a very high analysis triple 
superphosphate with a P.O; content 
of between 52 and 53 per cent. 

e 


Agr. Chemicals Sales Managers 

Agricultural Chemicals, Ltd., 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada, has 
named H. R. G. Campbell to be sales 
manager at London, Ontario, and 
L. H. Baril at Chambly, Quebec. 

Mr. Campbell, who joined Agri- 
cultural Chemicals, Ltd. in March of 
this year, had: been general manager 
of the Orford Farmers Co-op Co., 
Ltd., Muirkirk, Ontario. Mr. Baril 
has been with the company for 20 
years. 

e 

Opens Two Branch Plants 

Reasor-Hill de Mexico, S.A., a 
manufacturer of insecticides, has 
opened two branch plants in Mexico, 
one at Matamoros, Tamps. and an- 
other at Cd. Obregon, Son. The 
firm’s main plant is at Cd. Victoria, 


Indiana stats Entomologist 

John J. Favinger has been named 
Indiana state entomologist to succeed 
Frank N. Wallace. Mr. Favinger had 
been assistant state entomologist since 
1942. Mr. Wallace, who resigned 
March 1, had been state entomologist 
since 1915. 

e 

Union Bag Opens Laboratory 

The Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp., New York, last month official- 
ly opened its new product develop- 
ment laboratory in Hoboken, N. J. 
The new facilties are devoted to the 
diagnosis and development of pack- 
aging available to industry and pro- 
vide for the enlargement of research 
and development activities previously 
conducted at the company’s plant in 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 

The laboratory houses separate 
product development sections for the 
company’s different product divisions. 
The laboratory also provides a center 
for customer consultation, develop- 
ment work on new products, and 
new uses for established products. 
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magnesia 
for 

greater 
yields 


Year after year Berkshire’s 
EMJEO* (80-82% Mag- 
nesium Sulphate) and 
Calcined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) 65% MgO have 
proved to be invaluable 
primary plant foods—to- 
gether with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash. 


BERKSHIRE 
for 

highest 
quality 
magnesia 


Be sure to include Berk- 
shire’s EMJEO and/or 
Calcined Brucite (fertil- 
izer grade) 65% MgO in 
your mixtures as. sources 
of available magnesium. 


You'll be glad you did. 


and 


BERKSHIRE’S 
POTNIT* 


(94/95% Nitrate of Pot- 
ash) for special mixtures 
and soluble fertilizers. 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Berkshire 


Chemicals 


INC, 


420 Lexington Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: New York 

Chicago * Philadelphia 

Cleveland * Boston * Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
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Fertilizer To Stop Erosion 

At the 51st annual summer meet- 
ing of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., June 22 to 25, J. L. Hoster- 
man, agronomist at Third U. S. Army 
headquarters in Georgia, said that 
fertilizer appears to be the most ef- 
fective device for the control of ero- 
sion on military grounds. 

He reported successful develop- 
ment of grass covers even on sandy 
soils of the Southeast, when fertiliz- 


ers were applied generously. The 


fertilizer used on military grounds 
is used primarily to support vegeta- 
tion for dust and erosion control, to 
improve sanitary conditions, and to 
provide an acceptable appearance, he 
said. Secondary benefits include weed 
control due to increased density of 
the ground cover and increased re- 
sistance of the vegetation to drought. 
e 

Nopco Moves To Newark 

The Nopco Chemical Co. and its 
subsidiary, Metasap Chemical Co., has 
moved its general offices to 60 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J. 

The new headquarters will ac- 
commodate the firm’s executive, ac- 
counting, advertising, and sales de- 
partments. The transfer is expected to 
provide more facilities in Harrison, 
N. J., the company’s former head- 
quarters, for Nopco’s expanded lab- 
oratory activities. 

° 
To Manufacture Diluent 

The Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Quincy, Ill, has granted exclusive 
license to the Victorville Lime Rock 
Co., Victorville, Calif., for the manu- 
facture and sale of “CCC” Diluent 


in the far western states. 


DDT SPRAY UPHELD 


(Continued from Page 87) 


In commenting on the testimony 
of witnesses for the defendants, the 
judge said that he was strongly im- 
pressed with testimony offered by Dr. 
Wayland Hayes because his opinions 
are supported by actual tests with 
measured amounts of DDT and by 
scientific evaluation of the results. 
Dr. Hayes said that storage of DDT 
in the human body eventually reaches 


an equilibrium and that there is no 
evidence of increase in storage levels 
over the last few years. Finally, he 
said, that while DDT may cause ill- 
ness if ingested in massive doses, there 
is no danger to health in a spray of 
one pound per acre. 

Judge Bruchhausen cited the 
testimony of Dr. Frank P. Cleveland 
who concluded that a spray of one 
Ib. per acre is not deleterious to health. 

As to damage to birds, fish, bees, 
and growing crops by sprays of DDT, 
the court found that only a few fish 
and birds were killed in the subject 
area and evidence of spraying pro- 
grams throughout the country demon- 
strates that fish, bird, and bee loss has 
been inconsequential. In addition, 
losses are made up by repopulation 
in a short period of time. 

It would seem, Judge Bruch- 
hausen said, that the plaintiffs’ major 
complaint was of annoyance, rather 
than damage. He recommended that 
more intensive planning, preparation, 
and caution should be. exercised in 
connection with spraying a highly de- 
veloped and built-up section such as 
Long Island than in spraying wood- 
lands and more isolated areas. 

As to the plaintiff's contentions 
that the mass spraying was not au- 
thorized by law, the court said that 
private rights may be abridged by the 
exercise of police power and must 
give way to the public interest, re- 
minding that the rights of individuals 
are not limitless. Individuals must 
yield to the requirements of the pub- 
lic as a whole, Judge Bruchhausen 
ruled. | : 

Accordingly, he said, “I hold that — 
the mass spraying has a reasonable 
relation to the public objective of 
combating the evil of the gypsy moth 
and thus is within the proper exer- 
cise of the police power by the des- 


_ ignated officials.” 


Roger Hinds, attorney for the 
plaintiffs, said that Judge Bruch- 
hausen’s refusal to grant a petition 
halting the spraying will be appealed 
this month to the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the 2nd District in Man- 
hattan. The plaintiffs are expected to 
say in their appeal that Judge Bruch- 
hausen ignored a stream of testimony 
about the adverse effects of DDT. 
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Ecuadorian Pyrethrum Plant 

Inexa, Industria Extractora C.A., 
has been incorporated in Ecuador to 
establish and operate a plant near 
Quito for the extraction of Ecua- 
dorean pyrethrum flowers. Dr. Luis 
Werner Levy is director general of 
the corporation. 

It is expected that the new plant 
will begin operations in October or 
November of this year. 

The extraction plant will operate 
a unique process, developed by Dr. 
Levy, that is said to substantially in- 
crease the economic advantages gained 
by extracting pyrethrum at the point 
of production. The process is under 
option to the Mitchell Cotts Group 
for use in East Africa where com- 
mercial production under the new 
process is expected in the near future. 

e 
Award Damages From Drift 

A lawsuit in Winnipeg, Manito- 
ba, Canada, for damages resulting 
from the use of selective herbicides on 
field crops, resulted in a judgment 
against the Manitoba Power Com- 
mission for $12,138. 

The award was made to two 
market gardeners for alleged destruc- 
tion of eleven acres of a 1957 crop 
of turnips and cabbage growing ad- 
jacent to a Power Commission right 
of way. 

In its judgment, the court found 
that the Power Commission failed to 
inspect the area carefully, that the 
mixture wasn’t prepared under the 

“supervision it should have been given, 
and that the men who applied the 
herbicide hadn’t been given proper in- 
structions. The product used was 
2,4-D ester. 

° 

WACA Meeting Oct. 14 

The Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn. has announced -plans for 
its annual meeting at the Villa Hotel, 
San Mateo, Calif., Oct. 14, 15. 

The first day will be devoted 
to a golf tournament and meetings of 
members and directors. 

Speakers for the second day in- 
clude: Frank C. Lamb, National Can- 
ners Assn., speaking on pesticides and 
the canning industry; Dr. J. M. Mer- 
ritt, Merck & Co., Inc., who will 
show movies of gibberellins in action; 
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and Dr. Irvin M. Hall, University of 
California, who will tell of the micro- 
bial control of insects. 

An afternoon session will fea- 
ture talks by Dr. George R. Ferguson, 
president of Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals; E. T. Collinsworth, presi- 
dent of Velsicol Chemical Corp.; and 
Melvin Goldberg of Pesticide Ad- 
visory Service, New York. | 

e 


Fertilizer Control Meeting 

The Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials will hold 
its 12th annual meeting at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
17. The States Relations Commit- 
tee will meet at the same hotel on the 
preceding evening. 

Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Oris V. Wells, administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA; Dr. Woody N. Miley, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; Dr. Vincent 
Sauchelli, National Plant Food In- 
stitute; E. A. Epps Jr., Louisiana De- 
partment of Agriculture; and Dr, J. 
Richard Adams and Walter Scholl of 
the USDA at Beltsville, Md. 


_ » 7 a a 
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Frontier BHC)Price Drops 


Frontier Chemical Co., Division 
of Vulcan Materials Co., Wichita, 
Kans., has adjusted its price of tech- 
nical benzene hexachloride to $0.0075 
per pound gamma unit, f.o.b., Wich- 
ita. The previous price had been 
$0.00825 per pound. 


Probe Herbicide Hazards 

Studies conducted by research- 
ers of the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., into the danger of live- 
stock’s being poisoned by grazing on 
vegetation sprayed with weed or 
brush control chemicals, have indicat- 
ed that the herbicides tested do not 
constitute a hazard. 

Working with a combination of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, the Dow research- 
ers concluded that such mixtures pre- 
sent no practical hazard when used 
according to directions. For example, 
in one formulation tested a cow 
would have to consume 400 gallons 
of spray to show symptoms of intoxi- 
cation. Attempts to determine the 
lethal dose of Dalapon in cattle failed. 


1 Yr. $3.00 
2 Yrs. $5.00 


ARE YOU KEEPING IN TOUCH 
WITH YOUR INDUSTRY? 


Complete up-to-date news of the agricultural 


chemicals industry is reported monthly in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Enter your subscription now and keep informed! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


YES! Send me Agricultural Chemicals 
Enclosed is my check for $_............... 
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A New Book... Just off the Press 


CONCENTRATED 


SPRAY 


EQUIPMENT 


Mixtures and Application Methods 


by 


Samuel Grederich Potts 


NOW AVAILABLE 


This book provides a thorough and up-to-date 
coverage of concentrated sprays, a relatively new 
concept in the application of agricultural chemicals. 
It will meet the requirements of custom applicators, 
growers, foresters, municipalities, etc. 


The broad field of concentrated spray application 
has grown rapidly over the past few years so that 
today several times as many acres now are treated 
with concentrated spray as with conventional spray- 
ing and dusting. As a result many types of hand, 
ground, and aerial equipment have been developed 
for the application of myriad spray formulations and 
combinations. This book brings together and clari- 
fies the fundamentals and potentialities of this whole 
subject. 


Samuel Frederick Potts, author of this new book 
has been in the agricultural chemicals industry for 
more than 30 years. He has published more. than 
70 articles, booklets, etc., on various phases of the 
industry. He has also been instrumental in design- 
ing new equipment and improvements in equipment 
for the application of agricultural chemicals. 


650 Pages 
Illustrations 


$12.50 in USA 


Contents 
Fundamentals of Application 
Ground Spray Equipment 
Aerial Equipment 
Control of Weeds and Woody Plants 
Mixtures @ Aerosols @ Terminology 


DORLAND BOOKS 
P. O. Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. ~ 


Enclosed is our check for $12.50 (Foreign and 
Canada $13.50) covering a copy of CONCEN- 
TRATED SPRAY EQUIPMENT. It is understood that 


we may return the book in ten days for full refund. 


$13.50 elsewhere 
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Belt Conveyor Bag Closer 
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The Dave Fischbein Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has introduced a belt 
conveyor sewing unit, the Fischbein 
Bag Closer, Model B-5. 

The entire unit operates from one 
110 volt light outlet, with no special 
wiring necessary. The machine stitches 
at the rate of 30 feet per minute. 


Specifications, literature, and prices 


- for the bag closer are available from 


the company at 2720 30th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. 


e 
AO Splash-Resistant Goggle 
The American Optical Co., 


Southbridge, Mass., has introduced a 
new safety goggle for protection 
against splash, spray, and impact ex- 
posures. 

The goggle is indirectly venti- 
lated, with no vents in the frame or 
holes in the lens. The one-piece lens 
is made of impact-resistant acetate 
and is said to conform with high 
safety and optical standards. It is 
available in clear or green. 

° 


World Survey Available 

A limited number of copies of a 
World Survey of Pest Control Prod- 
ucts, published by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
through the U. S. Department of 
Commerce field offices. The price is 


60 cents. 
® 


Compact Packaging Machine 
The Jak-Et-Pak-50, a compact 
and flexible multiple packaging ma- 
chine designed for broad application 
of wrap-around multi-unit cartoning, 
has been introduced by the Boxboard 
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Equioment, Supplies, Bulletins 


& Folding Carton Division of the 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
The machine has a wide packag- 
ing size range and can be used for 
making combination packs for ship- 
ping purposes. 
e 


Swathmaster Brochure 
Transland Aircraft, a division of 
Hi-Shear Rivet Tool Co., Torrance, 
Calif., is offering an eight page 
brochure that describes the 
Swathmaster dispensing unit for crop 


new 


dusting and spraying aircraft. 

Fully illustrated, the brochure 
lists flight and applicating perform- 
ance for the unit, suitable aircraft, 
The Swath- 
master can be used for the aerial ap- 
plication of both dry and liquid ma- 
terials to farm and forest land. The 
brochure is available from the com- 
pany at 2600 W. 247th Street, Tor- 
rance. 


and installation details. 


Sevin Information Folder 

A folder which outlines the use 
of Sevin insecticide on beans is availa- 
ble from the Union Carbide Chemi- 
cals Co., Division of Union Carbide 
Corp., New York. The folder points 
out that Sevin has been effective in 
tests against major bean pests. 


Portable Bag Closer 


A portable traveling head unit 
for closing bags while they are on a 
platform scale has been introduced by 
the Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

According to the company, the 
Minneapolis model TU-8 Traveling 
Unit will cut bag handling to the 
barest minimum. One operator can 
fill, weigh, and sew without moving 
the bag or changing his position. Hav- 
ing a vertical adjustment of three feet, 
the machine can be raised or lowered 
to close any size bag. 


Baughman Chain Discharge 


The Baughman Manufacturing 
Co.'s K-5 Lime 
Spreader Body now features a lubri- 


and_- Fertilizer 


cation-impregnated drag chain dis- 
charge designed to resist corrosion 
and eliminate “freezing” of the body’s 
automatic discharge system. 

Baughman employs a 
process to saturate the heavy, mallea- 
ble block chain discharge with a 
permanent lubricating agent. 

e 
Colloidal Adjuvant Info. 

The Colloidal Products Corp., 
Sausalito, Calif., has announced the 
origination of “Adjuvant Activity,” 
an information sheet concerned with 


special 


developments in the proper use and 
function cf agricultural spray ad- 
juvants. 

In the interest of eliminating any 
confusion that exists from the termi- 
nology currently used in the field with 
such terms as wetting agent, sur- 
factant, surface active agent, spreader, 
deposit builder, activator, additive, 
and detergent, Colloidal is suggesting 
the word “adjuvant” as a suitable 
term to cover all these agents. 

© 


New Mike Aircraft 


Michele Aircraft Corp., Washington, 
D. C., is offering a helicopter-type air- 
craft, called the “Mike,” that is priced 
at less than $10,000. 

The craft has a 100 m.p.h. cruising 
speed and a 300-mile range. Among 


many other claims, it is advertised as 
being excellent for crop spraying and 
dusting. 
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REPUBLIC 


SULPHATE or AMMONIA 


Top-quality Republic Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia is available bagged for direct application, 
or by carload lot in bulk form for mixing 
your own blends of high-nitrogen fertilizer. 

And because Republic is one of the largest 
producers of Sulphate of Ammonia, you are 
assured of prompt delivery at regularly 
scheduled intervals to meet your require- 
ments. 

Order Republic Sulphate of Ammonia to- 
day. Call or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


MSA ... everything 


for protection against 
today’s farm chemicals 


RESPIRATORS 


'M.S.A. FARM SPRAY RESPIRATOR 


The one Respirator that protects against 
Parathion, EPN, Dieldrin, Aldrin, 
TEPP, HETP, OMPA, and Systox. 
This extra protection is the result of 
accepted new-type filters, which are 
interchangeable with in-use Farm Spray 
Respirators. Light weight; comfort- 
able. Accepted by the U. S. Inter- 
departmental Committee on Pest Con- 
trol. Write for details. 


M.S.A. DUSTFOE RESPIRATOR 


Ideal for breathing protection in fertilizer manufacturing. 
Sturdy; light weight; tops in worker acceptance. Effective 
filtering action against dusts not significantly more toxic 
than lead. Write for details. 


M.S.A. GREENHOUSE MASK (GMC-1)—Safe- 
guard against Parathion, HETP, TEPP, and other 
organic phosphates. 


M.S.A. HYDROCYANIC ACID FUMIGANT 
MASK (GMK)—For use in heavy concentrations 
of hydrocyanic acid gases. 

M.S.A. ORGANIC FUMIGANT MASK (GMA) 
—Protection against Methyl Bromide, etc. 


M.S.A. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA MASK 
(GMD)—Safeguard against ammonia vapors. All 
masks are accepted by U. S. Interdepartmental 
Committee on Pest Control. Write for details. 


PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 
GOGGLES—FIRST AID 


Complete line of protective clothing from suits to hoods. ° 
Also goggles, faceshields, and first aid material including the 
M.S.A. Anhydrous Ammonia Kit. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 


\ pt 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


At Your Service: 82 Branch Offices in the U.S. and Canada 
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N iogara Adopts Containers 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has announced that 
the Niagara Chemical Division of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
Middleport, N. Y., has adopted con- 
tainers with pigmented phenolic lin- 
ings for its liquid insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and herbicides. 

Niagara reportedly adopted the 
new containers to eliminate any possi- 
bility of leakage and contamination of 
products because of corrosion in pails. 

* 


TVA Anniversary Report 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has published a report to the nation 
on its first 25 years. The report is 
contained in a 20-page, illustrated 
magazine that traces the history of 
the TVA and lists plans for the 
future. 


Created in 1933 as an experi- 
ment, TVA today is a $2 billion con- 


cern. Among the projects listed for 


the future is the reforesting of an esti- 
mated 2.7 million acres of forestland 
and a thorough program of research 
and education in soil-plant-fertilizer 
relationships in the interest of farm- 
ers. 

* 


Tape-Over-Seam Bag Closer 

The Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago, has developed a method of 
closing tops of multiwall bags with a 
“tape-over-seam” closure. The closure 
is produced by the company’s ma- 
chine 80600 HZ which has been 
specially designed for automatically 
applying pressure self- 
adhering tape in conjunction with the 
sewed closure. 


sensitive, 


The tape is sealed over the line 


“of stitching by the pressure of the 


presser foot. An automatic trimming 
device clips off the tape at each end 
of the closure. Details are available 
from the company at Dept. B9, 400 
N. Franklin St., Chicago 10. 


Farquhar Conveyor Folder 

A new two-color, _ illustrated 
folder on the complete line of Oliver- 
Farquhar power belt and gravity con- 
veyors is being offered by the Con- 
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veyor Department, A. B. Farquhar 


Division, The Oliver Corp., York, Pa. 

Included in the pocket-size fold- 
er are basic specification details on 
nine different types of package hand- 
ling and bulk handling power belt 
conveyors. Typical installations are 
illustrated. Booklet available from the 
company, 44 N. Duke St., York, Pa. 

* 


Schaffer Poidometer Folder 

The Schaffer Poidometer Co., 
Pittsburgh, has prepared a bulletin 
describing its weighing and feeding 
machine that proportions pulverized, 
granular, or crushed materials. 

The Poidometer is self-contained 
and mounted on a heavy steel channel 
frame. Standard equipment on the 
machine includes motor drive, a re- 
cording device that shows the amount 
of material delivered in any specified 


time, and an automatic control gate 


which stops the Poidometer when the 
material supply in the hopper becomes 
too low. The bulletin, No. 100-55, 
is available from the company at 2828 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh. 


IT'S HERE - 
IT'S PROVEN 


ITS Y-M CO'S. 500 LB. PORTABLE 
CUT-BACK DUST BLENDING SYSTEM 


Capacity — Four to six 500 Ib. 
batches per hour 


Space Requirement — 
6.6 xr 0/64 xa oaOlA Et. 


DELIVERED TO YOU—READY TO OPERATE 
System Includes — Dust hood at 
loading station; Sifter; Pre-Mixer 
at floor level; Pneumatic Conveyor- 
Blender; After-Mixer with dust col- 
lector; Dust hood at packaging sta- 
tion, etc; ‘All motors wired to panel 
box with push button controls. 


P\.Muncy, Pennsylvania - : - 
‘Pasadena 8, Cal. 


Dr. Raimon L. Beard 
gist and authority on insect phys 
at the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Haven, has 
conducted experiments on the develop- 
ment of insect resistance to insecti- 
cides that are reported in Bulletin 611 
of the station. 

The bulletin covers two and one- 
half years of research into how the 
insects change to become resistant to 
new chemical combinations. Availa- 
ble from the station at Box 1106, New 
Haven 4, the booklet contains no how- 
to-do-it information for farmers or 


gardeners. 
* 


Plastic Fertilizer Spout 

The Plastic and Latex Division 
of the Minnesota Rubber Co., Minne- 
apolis, has developed a new spout for 
fertilizer attachments on grain drills. 

Designed to replace cast alumi- 
num spouts presently in use, the new 
spouts are made of a rigid polyvinyl 
chloride plastic material. They are 
corrosion resistant. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 


MUNCY, PA. TODAY! 


6-3165 
RYan 1-9373 
TEmplebar 2-5391 


Export Sales Reps.: 
Mercantile Development, inc. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


MUrray Hill 7-1424 
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Advantages of New Lubrication Feature: 


e Positively Insures Greater Corrosion 
Resistance 


¢ Virtually Eliminates Chain “Freezing” 


Baughman K-5 Spreader Body Also Features: 


e Tough 40,000 lb. test malleable block 
chain (total strength) . . . strongest ever 
used for spreader body discharge. 


Belt Conveyor Discharge (if preferred). 


Choice of four drives. 


Reinforced top edge, extended side 
jacks and internal bracing for full 
body support .. STRONGEST SPREADER 


BODY EVER BUILT! 


Better Service Through Better Engineering. 
Service and Parts from 200 Service Branches. 


161 SHIPMAN ROAD 


a, Se 


More in service, more in quality! sew 

Technical service field representatives, to aid you 

with any problem, are as near as your telephone. 
Modern, easily accessible manufacturing plant 

and continuing research. 

Conveniently located service offices. 


@ DURHAM 


CHATTANOOGA @ CHARLOTTE 


COLUMBIA 
ATLANTA e 


e 
BIRMINGHAM eu S 


JACKSON © 
® MONTGOMERY 


M anufactured by 


Escambia Chemical Corporation 
Pensacola, Florida ‘ 


Distributed Exclusively by 


Ashcratt-Wilkinson Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


> 


BRANCH OFFICES: Norfolk, Va., Charleston, S, C., Tampa, Fla., 
Jackson, Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Columbus, Ohio, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Soil Fumigation Brochure 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, has prepared an_ illustrated 
brochure describing the most effective 
methods of application that have been 
developed by the firm’s field studies 
of the soil fumigant, Vapam. 

The advantages of soil fumiga- 
tion in nurseries, orchard sites, vege- 
table acreage, and plant beds are dis- 
cussed and photographic descriptions 
of application techniques are includ- 
ed. The booklet is available from the 
company at 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 


New Globe Livestock Spray 

Globe Laboratories, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has added “Tabutrex” to its 
dairy cattle, barn, and livestock spray 
to repel horse flies, stable flies, horn 
flies, house flies, mosquitoes, and 
gnats. 

_ The spray also contains pyre- 
thrins and di-n-butyl succinate in a 
petroleum hydrocarbon base. 

° 


Yale Improves Lift-Truck Cab 

An operators cab with ample 
room for comfort that offers full vis- 
ibility has been introduced by the 
Yale Materials Handling Division, 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, as optional equip- 
ment on its line of gasoline powered 
lift trucks. 

With the exception of the win- 
dow panels, the whole Yale G-3 cab 


is of steel construction mounted in 


rubber. 


Munson Mixer Specifications 

_A four-page specification sheet 
on several models of rotary batch 
mixers, that will mix materials of 
varying specific gravities and minute 
or trace quantities, has been prepared 
by the Munson Mill Machinery Co., 
Utica, N.. Y. 

The folder contains charts of 
mixers showing mixing capacities in 
cubic feet and notes that many mix- 
ing styles are available. 

e 
Fire Ant Control Booklet 

A booklet on the control of the 
imported fire ant and the cut-ant with 
Pestmaster Soil Fumigant-1 has been 
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prepared by the Michigan Chemical 
Corp., Saint Louis, Mich. 

Directions are given for the use 
of the soil fumigant as a simple but 


quick method of control. The fumi- 


gant, containing methyl bromide, is 
contained in an aerosol can and is ap- 
plied through a tube inserted into the 
fire ant or cut-ant mound. 

® 


Stored Grain Protectant 

The Miller Chemical and Ferti- 
lizer Corp., Baltimore, has announced 
that it has developed a new protec- 
tant for corn, wheat, and other grains 
in storage. The new product is availa- 
ble in two forms; dust or spray. 

Miller Grain Protectant Dust 
contains premium grade malathion 
and is formulated on a flour base. It 
can be mixed with grain at the time 
it is stored or it can be applied to the 
surface of grain after it is in storage. 
The spray is a concentrate, also con- 


r+) = _ 


taining prema malathion. 

mixed with water and applied in the 

same manner as the dust. In addition, 

the liquid spray can be used as a 

residual treatment in grain bins be- 

fore storage areas are filled. 
e 


Trolene Available In ’58 


Trolene, a new systemic insecti- 
cide for cattle grub control, is now 
avialable nationally, according to the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
The material is being made available 
by Dow through the usual outlets for 
animal health products. 

Trolene was placed on sale in 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming and parts of Canada, in a 
trial marketing program last fall. Re- 
ported results of the program show 
an average of 90 per cent control of 
grub infestations from the use of the 
compound under actual field condi- 


tions. 


HANDBOOK OF 


INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS 


HE original publication ‘'Properties 
and Commercial Sources of Insecti- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


cide Dust Diluents and Carriers’’ pre- 


pared by T. C. Watkins and L. B. Botanicals Vermiculite 

Norton of Cornell University has been Sulfur Tale 

brought up to date and completely Tripolite Pyrophyllite 

revised by Drs. Weidhaas and Brann. Dictonite Montmorillonoid Group 


The new edition contains commercial 
information as well as data obtained 
in research conducted at Cornell Uni- 


Kaolinite Group 
Attapulgite Group 


Calcium Limes 
Magnesium Limes 


versity, Ithaca, New York. Calcites Unidentified Clays 

The book is bound in a flexible Dolomites pupamrcies 
leatheroid cover, for handy, practical Gypsum Indeterminates 
use. Mica Synthetics 


Pospaid if check sent with order 


DORLAND BOOKS 250 Pages 
P. O. Box 31 $4.75 in U.S.A. 
Caldwell, N. J. $5.25 elsewhere 


Enclosed is our check for $4.75 (Canada and Foreign, $5.25) covering a 
copy of the HANDBOOK OF INSECTICIDE DUST DILUENTS AND CARRIERS. It is 
understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 
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GLENDON | 


INSECTICIDE GRADE PYROPHYLLITE 


the ideal diluent and extender 
for AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


; insecticides 
Biclogicol ove nds ‘- insecticidal, 
Sabre te , and bactericidal properties : 
ae Reaiiee of pesticide-treated crop 
poor £ insecticide residues on cope 
Bio-assay © of insecticides 


Dusts compounded with Glendon’s Insecti- 
cide Grade Pyrophyllite will not absorb mois- 
ture, nor will the carrier separate from the 
active ingredients during storage. It holds 


Chemical determination blooded well on plant leaves even during rain, and 
including warm- h d f ; P a 
Pharmacology ! ; when dusted from the air, settles rapidly, 
toxicity studies a . Ee ws drif 
chemica minimizing drift. 


é ays — physico- 
Warfarin ae biological ‘ 
ical, chemical oP 


Other biolog Pe tseNcee PH 6 to7 Wt.—30 Ibs. per cu. ft. 
microbiologic 92 to 95% will pass Aver. particle size 
a 325 mesh screen below 5 microns 


= prosect RE SE aod WISCONSIN Non-alkaline and chemically inert 
a Saale ALUMNI 
Weite RESEARCH GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE COMPANY 


2 FOUNDATION]. 


Pees i 
pee re 
i 
: 


ees ee ee 2 a P.O. Box 2414 Plant and -Mines 
P.O. BOX 2217 ©. MADISON 1, WIS. 


Greensboro, N. C. Glendon, N. C. 


CHEMICAL 
INSECT ATTRACTANTS 
AND REPELLENTS 


By VINCENT G. DETHIER, Assoc. Prof. of 
Biology, Johns Hopkins Univ., Formerly Ento- 
mologist, Inter-Allied Malaria Control Commis- 
sion. 289 pp., 69 illus., $6.50. 


Here’s a book of value to the health officer as 
well as the worker in pure science, in the ex- 
periment station, in the field, and the industrial 


We can sell 
for you in Britain 


Vitax Limited, the well-known British manu- 
facturers of fertilizers and agricultural pesti- 
cides, would be interested to hear from. 


American manvfacturers who are able to chemist. It treats naturally occurring attractants 

offer new and unexploited and repellerts; their origin and development in 

the plant; resistance factors in plants; uses for insect control 

A G R I C L (baits, traps, etc.) ; basis of feeding habits of insects in terms 
U T U R A L G H E M | C A L S of plant chemistry; synthetic repellents. 


with a view to British marketing. 5th Edition — Just Published! 
WE VITAX ORGANIZATION: 


® Is a financially sound, progressive company, COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


the largest of its kind in Britain independent 


of any bi bine. By GILBEART H. COLLINGS, Professor of Soils, Clemson 
¢. Envi OR te oe ae Agricultural College. 5th Ed., 617 pp., 193 illus., $8.50. 

mploys an iasti i A A P 

technical nacre a Sie pias ener oes -Modern facts and techniques resulting from latest research in 


the fertilizer field are put at your fingertips in the fifth edition 
: of this standard guide. It presents the complete 
© Operates an efficient technical service with commercial fertilizer picture, covering the sources, 
modern laboratory and field-trials facilities, Brera cpnsrype 2 of manufacture and of ap- 

: plication, and plant response for the different fer- 

° rept makes most of its own branded prod- tilizers and groups of fertilizers. It also shows how 
ne 8. ‘ould Reese eas additional materials to meet problems of adjusting soil reaction and 
aT en a is not averse to acting as fertilizer practice to crop requirement .. . how to 
caine eae outlet for other products of the buy and use fertilizers . . . how to apply liquid 

2 fertilizers . . . how dry fertilizers influence germi- 

nation and seedling growth and hundreds of other 
Your approach will be treated in strict confidence vital facts for farmers, fertilizer manufacturers 
if made direct to: Sa and dealers, nutritionists, and chemists. Every 

; chapter of the Fifth Edition has been revised and 

expanded to include latest findings in the field, 
€. W. Hutchinson, Managing Director, Vitax and close attention is paid to such recent develop- 
Limited, Ormskirk, England. Telephones: ments as methods of applying liquid fertilizers. 


3311-2-3-4-5. Cables: Vitax, Ormskirk, Eng- 
land. 


and commercial growers throughout Britain. 


Mail order to: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
P.O. BOX 31 CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
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re - estry. ane choices are foreign 
ab farm credit, co-ops, and rural 


electrification. This suggests that 
farmers today are more anxious than 


ever before to learn more about in- 


sect and disease control.k* 


News Brevities 


Wayne P. DEAN has _ been 
named agricultural plant food mar- 
keting manager of Swift & Co.'s 
Agricultural Chemical Division. 


AC 
THE FARM CHEMICAL Corp., 
Bay St. Louis, Méiss., has been 


granted a charter of incorporation. 
‘The firm will manufacture fertilizers, 
AC 
Two APPOINTMENTS in the pur- 
chasing department of International 
Minerals © Chemical Corp. have 
named Chester F. Teeple director of 
purchasing, and S. Arthur Fournier 
purchasing agent in charge of central 
buying. 
AC 
YALE & TowNE Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, has named Edward 
A. Toomey as manager of the com- 
pany’s Forrest City, Ark., manufac- 
turing plant. He succeeds R. A. 


- Dusseau, who has been named assis- 


tant to G. Chapman, Yale & Towne 
president. 

AC 

FRANK S. WALTERS, production 

superintendent in the Plant Food Di- 
vision cf International Minerals & 
Chemizal Corp., Skokie, Ill., has been 
awarded the company’s 45-year merit 
pin. Mr. Walters joined IMC as a 
clerk in East Point, Ga., in 1913. 

AC 


LEO T. RYAN has been named general 
sales manager for 
the Vulcan Steel 
Container Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Mr. 
Ryan's headquart- 
ers will be in 
Birmingham. Vul- 
can manufactures 
a line of steel 
pails and drums in 
sizes ranging from 
one to 65 gallons. 
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Safety Canes and Expos: ition will 
be held in Chicago, Oct. 20 to 24, in 


the Hamilton Hotel. 


FERTILIZER VIEWS 


(Continued from Page 61) 


ida, where at present an area of 15, 
000 acres of mineral soil in the 
Everglades, formerly abandoned be- 
cause of the many failures to estab- 
lish pasture and raise cattle on it, now 
flourishes thanks to the application 
of copper and cobalt elements to the 
soil together with the major elements. 
But it was the treatment with the 
trace elements first which changed 
failure to success. 


A recent report from Connecti- 
cut shows that the occurrence of “bit- 
ter pit” or “spot” in the Baldwin 
apple grown in that state was due to 


ner are foo este ee ihe iba 
metabolic process with which to build — 
proteins and carbohydrates. 

They are an essential part of the 
enzyme patterns which catalyze the 


vital processes. Magnesium in chlor- 
ophyll; cobalt in the B12 enzyme of 
the rumen; iron in the blood corpus- 
cles; calcium in the skeleton—these 
are a few of the host of examples that 
could be cited regarding the essential- 
ity of these other than the major 
elements in vital functions. 

Trace elements, you see, are far 
from being minor in importance. Fer- 
tilizer men should interest themselves 
in the functions of these essential 
Selling 
fertilizers becomes a much more fas- 
cinating job as a consequence. k* 


components of living tissues. 


Handbook of 
Agricultural Pest Control 


By s. F. Bailey and L. M. Smith 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 


Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 

Containers 

Fumigants and Fumigation 
Toxicology and Residues 

Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


Rates of Application for Sprays 
Dusts and Dusting 

Aircraft 

Mosquito Control 

Hazards 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Tables and Formulas 


Terms and Symbols 


Postpaid if check accompanies order. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, 
P. O. Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 


INC. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75) 
copy of HANDBOOK of AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. 


$3.25 in USA 
$3.75 elsewhere 


covering a 
It is understood that 


we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 


Company 


Address 
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‘Trade Listing 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS magazine 
Wayne E. Dorland, publisher 

Eleonore Kanar, editor 

P. O. Box 31 

Caldwell, N. J. 

Telephone: CAldwell 6-5520 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
Lea Hitchner, executive secretary 
Association Building 

1145 19th Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Telephone: STerling 3-2833 


National Plant Food Institute 

Executive vice presidents: 
Russell Coleman and Paul Truitt 

1708 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Telephone: District 7-0225 


The following are the regional offices of 
the National Plant Food Institute 


Northeast Regional Office 
Willard H. Garman, director 
1700 K Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Telephone: District 7-0225 


Southeast Regional Office 

Samuel L. Tisdale, director 

1220 Healey Bldg. 

Forsyth, Walton and Poplar Streets 
Atlanta 3 


Pacific Northwest District 

FP. Todd Tremblay, Representative 
2350 27th Avenue, West 

Seattle 99, Washington 
Telephone: Garfield 1032 


Western Regional Office 

Dr. Richard B. Bahme, Representative 
550 Kearny Street 

San Francisco 8, California 
Telephone: Yukon 2-8173, 2-8174 


Southwest Regional Office 
Dr. Robert L. Beacher, Director 
Route 8, Township Road 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Telephone: Hillcrest 2-4552 


Midwest Regional Office 

(Formerly Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee) 

Zenas H. Beers, director 

228 North La Saffe Street 

Chicago I, Illinois 

Telephone: State 2-9361 
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PROFESSIONA L 


DIRECTORY 


—— 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Evaluations 


of 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


SOIL & PLANT TESTS 
SOIL FERTILITY PROBLEMS 


EVALUATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Dr. Wolf’s Agricultural Laboratories 


2620 Taylor St. Hollywood, Fla. 


Chemical & Engineering Analyses, 
Research & Development 


Agricultural Chemical Analyses. 
Insecticides, Fungicides, Herbicides, 
Rodenticides, Fertilizers. 
Toxicology. Market Research. 
Product Development. 


Ask for complete details; call — 


SNELL 


WAtkins 4-8800 
or write to: 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


29 W. 15th STREET 
New York 11, N. Y. 


FRIAR M. THOMPSON, JR. 
Consultant 

Specializing in insecticides, 
rodenticides, fungicides, weed 
controllers for industry, house- 
hold, and farm. 

Product formulation, testing, 
labeling. 


Athens, Georgia 


S nenling Laboratories 


Toxicology — Pharmacology 
Physiology 
Soil Analysis 
Frederick Sperling, Ph.D. 
Formerly Pharmacologist-in-Charge 
Pharmacological and Rodenticide 
Laboratory 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


6815 N. 24th St. Arlington 13, Va. 


CONSULTATION 
Vv 


Toxicology, Pharmacology, Bacteriol- 
ogy, Biochemistry, Chemistry, Nutri- 
tion, Radiochemistry. 


New Price Schedule Available 
3755 Forest Park Avenue 


SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATES 


St. Louis 8, Missouri 
JEfferson 1-5922 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


RESEARCH, ANALYSIS 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1488 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


ods : ea in New 


York a Chicago. E, S. Malkin has 


been named eastern division manager 
and J. F. Brauning is western divi- 
sion manager. 

AC ; 

THE NINTH ANNUAL Ameri- 
can Institute of Biological Sciences 
Meeting for biological societies will 
be held in Indiana University, Bloom- 


ington, August 24 to 28. 


AC 

Larry L, Casey, an agriculture 
student at the University of Illinois, 
was selected as a 1958 winner of the 
National Plant Food Institute’s “Best 
Agronomy Junior” award. The 
award is based on scholarship, leader- 
ship, and activities. 


EDITORIALS 


(From Page 27) 


its attempt to define the term “chem- 
ical preservative” as used in the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
Their decision apparently conflicts 
with a ruling of the Food and Drug 
Administration which would classify 
pesticides as preservatives if used on 
fruits and vegetables following har- 
vest and thus would require caution- 
ary labeling of fresh produce so treat- 
ed. 

Such labeling of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, the committee decided, “‘is 
not necessary to public health, since 
the pesticide chemicals used . . . with- 
in the tolerances established . . . may 
be considered as harmless.” Such a 
labeling requirement, they believe, 
“might well disrupt and impede the 


entire marketing processes for fresh 


produce, causing hardships to pro- 
ducers. . . . Buyer resistance would 
result in making fresh produce less 
available to consumers and would 
prove to be a detriment to the nutri- 
tion and health of the nation.” 

The committee’s views and ac- 
tion are to be commended, and con- 
sumers of fresh foodstuffs, producers 
of the same, as well as those charged 
with protection of produce against 
insect attack, can all join in hoping 
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finition ‘of chemical preservatives, 


CORROSION PREVENTION 


(From Page 51) 


ing in the machine and this should 
be tackled by design as well as the 
use of resistant materials. 


Proofing generally is valuable on 
all small equipment and on any large 
equipment that also happens to be 
used for only small amounts of work. 
On these two, depreciation costs per 
acre are high and the extra cost of 
corrosion prevention usually is more 
than counterbalanced by the increased 
life. Cost of the machine per acre thus 
usually comes down. 


Proofing is quite essential for a 
contractor whose machinery depre- 
ciation costs per acre are usually in- 
significant and for whom delays or 
actual breakdowns represent a high 
cost. 

Extra corrosion proofing is re- 
quired for most high duty components 
—those subject to erosion of corro- 
sion-resistant films such as nozzles 
and pumps and fitter bodies—which 
become irreparably fixed and useless 
either through corrosion or congealed 


pesticide K* 


PHILIPPINES 


(From Page 39) 


area from more than 50 per cent to 
less than two per cent. 

American technicians have been 
working with Philippine agencies on 
research and control methods for the 
past several years and actual demon- 
stration work has been carried out 
on almost 6,000 farms in the past 
two years. Their big problem now 
is to get the budget to train more 
men to carry the know-how to the 
republic’s 17,500,000 farm people. 

The agricultural budget has been 
increased somewhat to aid the pro- 
gram and, in the past five years, the 
United States has furnished approxi- 
mately $312,000 worth of chemicals 
and equipment not readily available 
in the Philippines. y& 


When fertilizing acta the 
advantage in using liquids is that the 
fertilizer can be applied closer to the 
trees. This also holds true for such 
crops as blueberries. Small trucks 
carrying pumps or simple gravity kits 
and a tank of liquid fertilizer can 
put the fertilizer quite close to the 
base of the plant. | 

A major factor in Mr. Vasta’s 
favor in Swedesboro is that liquid 
fertilizer can be sprayed on asparagus 
after emergencies as well as before 
with no ill effects. Mr. Vasta feels 
that farmers should not worry about 
starter fertilizers but should use 
straight liquid fertilizers to start a 
plant and to keep it going. He does 
believe, however, that the placement 
of the fertilizer is very important. 
For most crops, it should not be used 
as a foliage spray, but should be in- 
jected into the soil. 

Mr. Vasta got into the liquid 
fertilizer business in 1957. It is pres- 
ently a sideline to the Vasta family’s 
produce business which was started 
in 1943. The fertilizer plant is at- 
tached to the Vasta Lumber Yard. 
They still do a considerable lumber, 
produce, and hardware business, but 
hope eventually to be in position to 
concentrate more heavily on the liquid 
fertilizer enterprise, as soOn as some 
competition shows up.** 


B & L FARMS 


(From Page 49) 


yields and to raise grade quality 
through insect control. 

The magnitude of the B & L 
spraying program is best illustrated by 
the fact that they may spray a tomato 
crop from 18 to 22 times. Generally, 
the spraying is done at five-day 
intervals. 

Just as Bryant and Lounsbury 
pioneered in bringing South Florida 
rock lands to production, their work 
in overcoming the insects and fungi of 
the region is outstanding. Their will- 
ingness to share their experience with 
others has contributed greatly to agri- 
cultural progress in their area.** 
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ONSISTENTLY FASTE 


THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


DOOR-T0-DOOR y 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Here is your assurance of fastest 
door-to-door handling when you 
specify KLM Air Cargo: 

In the air — Daily cargo service 


across the Atlantic. 


On the ground—The highly devel- 


oped efficiency of the KLM ground 


organization, which no other 
carrier can match. 


Europe — Africa — Near East — Middle East — Far East 


Only on KLM—Immediate advice, 


through KLM’s world-wide com- 


munication network, as to the 
whereabouts of your shipment at 
any given time. 

See your Cargo Agent or For- 
warder, or any KLM office for 
information and rates on your 
commodity. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. + PL 9-2400 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertisement are ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Check 
must accompany all classified advertisements. Ad- 
dress all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
Closing date: 10th of preceding month. 


For Sale: 


FOR SALE: Good Rebuilt Equipment 
at Savings of HALF and MORE; 
Hersey Gas Fired Dryer 5’ x 26’ 
Sperry and Shriver Filter Presses 
upto 42” now in stock; Stainless Lan- 
caster Rotary Rector 50” x 1'4”; 
5000 Gal. S/S mixing Tanks; 40 HP; 
Pebble Mills size upto 8’ x 8’; NEW 
Falcon Ribbon Blenders all sizes; 
Hammer Mills upto 100 HP; Sifters 
by Rotex, Patterson, Robbins; all 
sizes; Send for Bulletin “FIRST 
FACTS.’’ FIRST MACHINERY 
ee seueaee Tenth St., Brooklyn 
DOSING) Xe 


FOR SALE: Rotary Dryers 7’6” x 55’, 
(2) 68” x 65’; Ribbon Mixers 40 & 
90 & 225 cu. ft., 1—10,000 gal. alumi- 
num Storage Tank, Rotex & Tyler 
Screens single and double deck, Mikro 
Pulverizers, Raymond Mills, ete. Send 
us your inquiries. Brill Equipment Co., 
2409 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


SALE: Horizontal Aluminum Tanks 
4,000, 7,000 gallons. Steam Tube 
Dryers (Tubes Removable) 6’ x 50’, 
6’ x 30’, 4’ x 30’. Ribbon Mixers 336, 
- 200, 75 cubic foot working capacity. 
Also Hammermills, Dewatering Press- 
es, Conveyor, etc. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1428 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Used Robinson closed, 
jacketed, 500 gallon ribbon mixer, 
suitable for wet or dry mixing, com- 
plete with Draco dust collector. Priced 
right. Standard Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, Inc., 1301 Jefferson Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


WANTEDNESS— 


The Plus Value of 
Paid Circulation 
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Situations Wanted: 


SALES EXECUTIVE — Industrial 
chemicals, diversified fields including 
insecticide base concentrates. Excel- 
lent record: Sales management, sales 
administration, field experience, cus- 
tomer contacts, new product develop- 
ment. Graduate chemist, with over 
15 years executive experience, one 
firm. Address Box 202, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


TOP MANAGER—CHEMICALS Ex- 
ecutive, (43), seeking general man- 
agership of moderate size autonomous 
operation or major responsibility as 
top man in research, development or 
sales of chemical division or company. 
14 years industrial experience includes 
functional and supervisory positions 
in research, product development, 
sales (industrial and consumer prod- 
ucts), engineering and manufactur- 
ing. A businessman-scientist, moder- 
ate extrovert; I am looking for a job 
where I can apply my broad education 
and experience to make a business 
grow. Resume on request. Address 
Box 208, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


RECENT GRADUATE of Bucknell 
University with an A.B. in economics 
desires a position with good oppor- 
tunity for advancement in sales or 
related field. Starting salary secon- 
dary to future opportunities. Excel- 
lent references. Contact Robert H. 
Stumf, 390 St. Cloud Ave., West 
Orange, N. J. 


1957 FUNGICIDE TESTS 


The complete results of 
1957 fungicide tests, listing 
response of various crops 
to commercial and experi- 
mental fungicides, are con- 
tained in a bound booklet. 


Price: $1.00 


Postpaid if check accompanies 
order—postage and handling 
charges added where orders 
must be billed. 


Send check with order to: 


Dr. A. B. Groves 
Winchester Fruit Research Lab. 
Rural Route 3 
Winchester, Virginia | 


edt peas | 
a 


Puggled ? 


You may be puzzled about 
what the stock market will do 
... but there can be no question 
about what magazine to read. 


Agricultural Chemicals offers 
you some 60 editorial pages 
each month, devoted to the tech- 
nical and practical develop- 
ments of the agricultural chem- 
. a balanced 
articles and 


icals industry . . 
distribution of 
news of interest to the manu- 
facturer and distributor of in- 
secticides, herbi- 
cides, etc. 


fertilizers, 


A technically trained staff is 
at YOUR service to edit, and 
interpret the information YOU 
are interested in—news, fea- 
ture articles, meeting reports. 


You can’t afford not to be a 
subscriber. Send in the coupon 
on page 115 to start getting 
your copies now! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


P. O. BOX 31 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
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The 
MAGAZINE 
for the 
Custom Applicator 
and the 


Manufacturer 
of 
pesticides 
fertilizers 
fungicides 
herbicides 


defoliants 


fumigants 


Agricultural Chemicals 


offering practical features on manufacturing processes; techniques, 
developments . . . advantages, disadvantages, limitations, means of 
application, technical and toxicological data on the agricultural 
chemicals; market information; merchandising aids; survey data, etc. 
In addition, monthly features by industry experts on topics of current 
interest; reviews of technical literature; review of new industry prod- 
ucts, equipment and bulletins . . . and news about the agricultural 
chemicals industry. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


1 Year 2 Years 
United States $3.00 $5.00 
Canada and Pan Am. Countries” 4.00 7.00 
Other Foreign Countries 9.00 15.00 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Caldwell, New Jersey 
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Richardson) Seale’ Co.) £..2)-s<sc.<2.---<--<---- July 
Richfield@OiliCorpaiets=.sessc ee June 
shell Ghemical) Corps) 7 st. oe ae June 
onell> Foster sD, ln Gouge seeeee en chs cote ccck 104 
Southeastern Clay Co. <..2..2...-<.-.-----cn--=0 June 
Southwest Potash Corp. ..........-..-.----c0--- June 
Spencer ‘ChemicalltCo. .2oic0--2a ate cnecnece July 
Sperling Laboratories ................-.-------- 104 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) -..............- 19 
Sty Regis Papen vCo, « 2c2.525oca- cee teeecent on July 
siuntevants Millie Gorps -:.--.setessneenee eo ece July 
summit) Mining, Corp.: <.-2.-2-220.--2-2-----..05 June 


Tamms Industries Company 


Tennessee Corp. ............-.. 


MOX CSCO, terse eee ae aden nce veepe an aoneeceae 
REXGSRGUMS SUIDNUN COs erence pacenenseeee ee 62 
ThayersscalenGo’ <<. <occteecoesecen-anaccaaseess 84 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co. .............. June 
THOMPSON peeTIGMa Wee Ole <actesscanane acess 104 
TOWNSEND Gor Re. paccccsecceees sche sexecsae 104 
TranslandAWenath <cencs--cen=--.baeeunceeacnnece 54 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Co. ................-. 13 
United-Heckathorn(....-.c.<2-.ss2<022s0-0-ccwe 50 
U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp. .............. July 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co. -............. Apr. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products, Div. 

MONnWeSS6G.@ COND .: .ascect sees eee eee aoe 58 
ote ROLOSI  CQl. siete acreage oeenanneecaesimees 6 
Vanderbilt: GO.p Re le) acoteseensht once ee eae June 
Velsicol (Chemical! Corp.t..-occncecsncuescanseacs 4 
VAAN TEC Ts le oe mene epee nor Pee PE eae Spe pwr ae 102 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ............ 24 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. -...00......... June 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 102 
Dr. Wolf's Agricultural Labs -............. 104 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. --...........- July 
Vole ea hOwWne: IMAGGr (GO. ie ocesacacuasneuen June 
OUI PMOCHINOLY HCO. cacknavccecesenanecsvann 99 
CINCH 1 OL Otani cenens cca nap somianncecsicnnn eb ohecn June 
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TALE ENDS 


BOUT this time of the year we are 
A usually making our reservations and 
looking forward to the annual N.A.C.A. 
convention at Spring Lake, N. J., the first 
week in September. We'll miss it this 
year, and so will others in the industry, 
we imagine. And as the years retreat in 
memory, nostalgia will gild the ancient 
timbers of the Essex and Sussex, we'll 
forget the sand in the bathtub, the musty 
aroma of salt-saturated fabrics, the “sum- 
mer hotel” breakfast schedule, and be 
clamoring to get back there again for 
another convention at the Jersey shore. 


Meanwhile, better make your reservations 
now for the Bon Aire in Augusta, Ga., 
October 29-31, if you haven’t already 
done so. 
AC 

Tt looks as if the African pyrethrum 
producers will shortly be ready to an- 
nounce the name of the new agent to 
represent them in the United States in 
the future on sale of pyrethrum. The 
word is out, as we go to press with this 
issue, but we have been sworn to secrecy 
until the formal announcement is released. 
Present formulators of pyrethrum will con- 


A TYPICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS SUBSCRIBER SAYS 


9 read Agricultural Chemicals because: 


WILLARD C. BECKLEY 


Associates Insectary 
Santa Paula, California 


value for reference. 


. it is the finest source of up- 


to-date information available. Ad- 
vertising as well as editorial ma- 
terial is of definite interest to me 
and I find it to be of considerable 


Information, 


such as furnished in “Agricultural 
Chemicals,’ helds us to do a better 


job in making our biological and 
chemical spray programs compat- 
thle.” 


Willard C. Beckley is manager of Associates Insectary, an 
organization concerned with citrus pest control. The company 
was organized in 1928 for the purpose of rearing beneficial 
insects for the biological control of citrus pests. In 1936, the 
company organized a spray. division to do chemical pest control 
at cost on grower members’ properties. During this season, the 
firm expects to spray about 2,000,000 citrus trees. Mr. Beckley, 
who joined Associates Insectary in 1933, is a graduate of the 
University of California at Berkeley and has 35 years of ex- 
perience in pest control in Ventura and Orange Counties. 


— Leader in the Field — 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS | 


CALDWELL 


NEW JERSEY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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tinue to handle direct sales contacts with 
end users. These sales agencies include 
the firms that have so long been identi- 
fied with pyrethrum in the United States: 
Penick, Powell, Prentiss, MGK and Fair- 
field. Early in September Norman Hardy, 
executive officer of the Pyrethrum Board 
of Kenya, will visit the United States, ac- 
companied by another member of the 
board to supervise setting up the new 
program. 


AC 


Do Green plants grow in the dark? 
This question is answered in the nega- 
tive in a recent bulletin from Evans 
Research & Development Corp., New 
York. Even though plants readily take 
up carbon compounds and respire in 
complete darkness, normal growth does 
not take place. And the same bulletin 
answers the question, “why do plants 
bend toward the light?” The bending, 
says Norman Lazaroff, research project 
leader for Evans, is caused by more 
growth on the dark side than on the 
light side of the plant. For copies of 
this verv interesting booklet, address 
Evans Research at 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York. 


AC 


Apparently some _overenthusiastic 
claims are still being made for liquid fer- 
tilizers. Curtis Overdahl, extension soils 
specialist at the University of Minnesota, 
reports that there have been several re- 
ports from the Minnesota farm country 
recently of super-fantastic results from 
liquid fertilizer applications. He reminds 
once more that a pound of actual plant 
food in liquid form represents no more 
actual fertilizer than a pound in a dry 
mixture, and often costs, on a pound-for- 
pound basis, more than the equivalent fer- 
tilizer in dry form. Again we repeat: 
There is no reason to handicap a good 
product like liquid fertilizer by hitching 
“miracle” claims to it which it can’t pos- 
sbly live up to. — 

AC 


Fertilizer promotion films were seen 
last vear by almost 300,000 people, this 
program being part of the concerted 
and sustained effort by the National 
Plant Food Institute to keep expanding 
the market for fertilizer. 


AC 


One of our vacationing staff repre- 
sentatives reports a pleasant visit with 
Grub Leonard during a recent trip to 
Sarasota. Grub has a beautiful spot on 
Bay Island, complete with tropical garden 
and mooring for his cabin cruiser in the 
back yard. What with so many other re- 
tired tycoons of the insecticide industry 
living nearby—and the weekly parade of 
visitors from the north—Grub has enough 
talent on hand at all times for an NACA 
quorum. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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with TRONA’S’ 


new, specially-sized 
granular — 


POTASH 


Quality fertilizer granulation begins with Trona’s all-new, specially-sized 
granular muriate of potash. The carefully regulated and controlled screen 
size results in reduced segregation and uniformity of finished product. 
Whatever your mixing method—batch or ammoniation, Trona’s new 
granular assures a quality fertilizer uniform in particle size. 


eft American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
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From the Hercules Research Center and Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratories come an ever increasing number of products that contribute 
to more productive farming and increased comfort for leisure hours. 
Here are the established members of the Hercules family: Toxaphene 
agricultural insecticide; Thanite® for oil base and aerosol insecticides: Delnav™ 
phosphate pesticide; meta Delphene® insect repellent; Delrad® algicide. 

Today in the laboratories research continues on the products that will 
join them in the future. But before they become available you can be 
sure that thousands of compounds have been carefully screened and 
extensive tests conducted in the field because only the best is good: 
enough to meet the standards of Hercules research. That’s why you can 
look to Hercules for leadership in the development of insecticides, 
fungicides, and herbicides. 


| {ericultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


“Vi HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


ra 900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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